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Plans  for  the  Association 


To  My  Br  (j  I  her  Alumni: 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  meet  with  you  at  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Commencement.  It  was  an  inspiring  occasion, 
which  we  shall  never  forget.  We  were  profoundly  moved 
as  we  heard  from  our  brethren,  Estes,  Stokes,  McLaughlin, 
and  others,  of  the  wonderful  record  of  service  of  our  Alma 
Mater  in  the  150  years,  and  we  were  deeply  stirred  when  we 
heard  from  the  Trustees  of  the  needs  of  the  College  today. 
With  our  pride  in  the  past  was  mingled  thus  anxiety  for  the 
future  of  our  dear  College.  The  significant  feature  of  the 
Alumni  meeting  was  that  it  led  immediately  to  action.  The 
Association  resolved  to  get  to  work  without  delay.  It  re- 
solved to  organize  itself  for  better  service,  get  a  permanent 
Secretary,  and  start  a  movement  for  the  better  support  of  the 
College. 

I  felt  greatly  honored  by  your  election  as  President  of 
the  Association,  but  I  was  the  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  responsibility  laid  upon  me  and  my  inadequacy  for  the 
service  to  which  you  called  me.  The  spirit  of  devotion  you 
manifested  and  the  enthusiastic  response  you  made  to  the 
appeal  of  your  leaders  took  hold  of  me  so  strongly  that  I 
could  not  decline.  Your  generous  pledge  of  cooperation 
makes  me  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  serve  you  for  a  short 
time.  In  any  case,  the  Alumni  as  a  body  must  do  the  real 
work.  You  pledged  yourselves  to  do  this.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  a  high  privilege  to  work  with  you. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  I  am  also  encouraged  in  having 
the  counsel  of  Dr.  Hudson,  our  Vice-President,  and  of  Mr. 
Harold  Dudley,  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr.  Dudley  is 
temporarily  engaged  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  but 
assures  us  of  his  interest.  He  will  give  us  his  active  coopera- 
tion upon  his  return  to  Virginia  in  a  few  weeks. 

After  conference  with  President  Eggleston,  Dr.  Hudson, 
Dr.  Tynes,  and  such  of  the  Alumni  as  could  be  reached, 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  complete  organization  of  the 
Association.  A  central  office  has  been  opened  with  competent 
clerical  assistance,  and  a  limited  amount  of  equipment  has 
been  provided.  Dr.  William  H.  Whiting,  Jr.,  has,  at  great 
sacrifice,  consented  to  direct  the  work  of  the  central  office 


while  he  is  at  Hampden-Sidney  during  the  vacation.  You 
know  what  this  means  to  us.  It  is  impossible  fully  to  express 
my  personal  gratitude  to  him. 

Our  first  task  must  be  to  perfect  the  organization,  to  get 
all  the  Alumni  and  students  of  the  College  to  work,  and  to 
interest  the  members  of  our  church  and  as  many  other  per- 
sons as  possible  in  the  College. 

To  this  end,  we  must  get  in  touch  with  all  existing  Alumni 
Chapters  and  help  them  complete  their  organizations  and  se- 
cure new  members.  Where  there  are  no  chapters,  leaders 
have  been  appointed  to  assist  in  organizing  the  men  in  certain 
territories  and  in  raising  a  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Under  the  Constitution,  all  honorary  degree  men 
and  all  former  students  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Association  and  all  friends  of  the  College  may  be  associated 
with  it.  To  facilitate  these  purposes,  we  are  making  a  roll 
of  the  Alumni  and  former  students  and  their  addresses  on 
cards,  which  will  be  arranged  by  localities  and  sent  to  the 
officers  of  the  chapters,  or  to  these  organizers  for  their  use. 

At  the  meeting  at  Commencement,  the  Association  resolved 
to  raise  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of 
the  Field  Secretary,  and  the  Alumni  present  subscribed  on  the 
spot  a  sum  exceeding  $2,000.00  for  this  purpose.  The  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  complete  this  fund.  Letters  have 
accordingly  been  sent  out  to  all  the  Alumni  whose  addresses 
we  have,  asking  them  to  subscribe  to  this  fund  and  also  to 
pay  their  annual  dues  of  $2.00  and  the  sum  of  $1.00  for  the 
Alumni  Record,  which  will  be  published  quarterly  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  our  chapters,  the  College,  and  the 
public. 

After  consultation  with  President  Eggleston,  your  officers, 
and  the  officers  of  the  College,  a  budget  of  $8,000.00  has 
been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  first  year,  to  include  the 
salary  and  expenses  of  the  Field  Secretary,  the  publication 
and  mailing  of  the  Record,  and  the  other  work  outlined  above. 
To  meet  this  budget  we  have  the  pledge  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation to  raise  $5,000.00.  Out  of  the  two  thousand  or  more 
Alumni  and  former  students  of  the  College,  whose  names  we 
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have,  we  should  be  able  to  secure  at  least  one  thousand  to 
pay  the  annual  dues  of  $2.00  a  year,  making  $2,000.00,  and 
one  thousand  subscribers  to  the  Record  at  $1.00  a  year, 
making  another  $1,000.00,  which  completes  the  amount  of 
$8,000.00  called  for  by  the  budget. 

This  is  a  modest  sum  for  such  a  cause,  but  we  believe  it 
will  be  adequate  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  first  year's  work. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  whole  business  depends, 
upon  the  prompt  collection  of  the  $5,000.00  pledged  by  the 
Alumni  Association.  It  is  requested,  therefore,  that  the  men 
who  subscribed  for  themselves,  or  guaranteed  amounts  from 


different  chapters  or  localities,  will  respond  promptly  and  put 
us  in  funds  with  which  to  do  the  work  with  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  charged  us.  Mr.  P.  Tulane  Atkinson,  Financial 
Secretary,  Hampden-Sidney,  has  kindly  agreed  to  act  as  our. 
Treasurer,  and  remittances  should  be  made  to  him. 

We  send   you  this  first  number  of  our  Record  with   the 
earnest  request  that  you  will  help  us  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  William   Dabney, 
President  of 
The  Hampden-Sidney  Alumni  Association. 


Why  and  How  Old  Hampden-Sidney  Came 

Into  Being 


By  President  Eggleston 


IN  an  admirable  statement  on  the  beginnings  of  Hamp-  learning  and  piety.  But,  for  reasons  to  be  set  forth,  some- 
den-Sidney  College,  Dr.  W.  H.  Whiting,  Jr.,  in  the  thing  larger  than  a  community  school  was  needed  in  South- 
1926  College  Annual,  quotes  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby  as  say-  side  Virginia — something  more  akin  to  the  "Log  College"  of 
ing,  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  generalization,  that  the  founder  those  days,  where  youth  might  come  from  widely  scattered 
of  Hampden-Sidney  was  John  Knox.  A  few  months  ago  an 
alumnus,  having  the  same  general  idea,  wrote  on  a  postcard 
from  Geneva,  "Hampden-Sidney  started  here."  In  part  true, 
but  only  in  part. 

I.  In  1755  the  Synod  of  New  York,  on  petition,  appointed 
Samuel  Davies,  John  Todd  (the  grandfather  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  wife),  and  others  to  organize  "a  Presbytery  under 
the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover."  Its  territory  cov- 
ered Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Ohio. 

In  1738  John  Caldwell  had  brought  a  small  settlement  of 
Scotch-Irish  to  the  Cub  Creek  neighborhood  in  what  is  now 
Charlotte  County.  But  the  prevailing  type  in  Southside  Vir- 
ginia was  not  Scotch-Irish.  In  the  main  it  was  English  and 
Welsh  with  a  strong  addition  of  Huguenot  which  had  come 
into  Southside  Virginia  about  1700,  and  at  once  intermar- 
ried with  prominent  families.  It  was  with  this  background 
that  Presbyterianism  was  to  develop.  By  1755  it  had  estab- 
lished several  vigorous  churches,  among  them  Briery  and 
Cumberland,  which,  with  Cub  Creek,  drew  congregations 
from  a  territory  now  occupied  by  ten  Counties. 

The  Presbyterians  were  noted  as  patrons  of  neighborhood 
academies,  and  the  founding  of  a  church  was  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  founding  of  one  or  more  of  these  schools,  over  the  office  of  capt.  Nathaniel  venable 

which    presided    a    minister    Or    Other    head    noted    for    classical  '"     Whi&  J^Preaentativea    of    Hanover    Presbytery    and    Leading    Citizens 

Met    to  Organize  Hampdt  n-Sidney  Academy,   February.    1775 
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sections  to  learn  the  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  the  sci- 
ences, philosophy,  and  history.  And  so  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  a  narrative  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hampden-Sidney  in 
!  /  oz : 

"They  (the  Presbyterian  clergy)  endeavored  to  erect  and 
piomote  by  subscription  a  public  Academy:  in  which  the  va- 
rious parts  of  Science  should  be  taught,  and  which  should 
render  education  more  conveniently  attainable,  in  Counties 
remote  from  the  seat  cf  Government,  where  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  had  been  long  before  established.  In 
the  year  1772  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made,  but,  through 
some  fatality,  the  benevolent  design  miscarried." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  October 
13,  1774,  we  quote: 

"The  Presbytery  resumed  the  consideration  of  a  School 
for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  which  we  unanimously 
judge  to  be  of  great  and  immediate  importance. 
We  think  it  expedient  therefore  to  recommend  to  our  Con- 
gregations of  Cumberland  and  Prince  Edward  in  particular, 
and  to  all  others  in  general,  to  set  subscriptions  on  foot. 
.  .  .  and  whenever  there  shall  be  proper  encouragement 
of  this  sort  .  .  .  we  shall  gladly  concur  to  establish  a 
Seminary  in  Prince  Edward,  or  the  upper  end  of  Cumber- 
land County,  and  take  it  under  our  care." 

II.  At  this  time,  however,  another  movement — spiritual 
and  intellectual,  like  that  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  but 
also,  and  in  the  larger  use  of  the  word,  political — was  aris- 
ing, and  the  two  came  into  immediate  and  blazing  contact. 
At  any  other  time,  there  would  have  been  a  destructive  con- 
flict; at  this  significant  time  there  was  a  complete  fusion. 

The  gathering  clouds  which  were  soon  to  break  into  the 
storm  of  the  Revolution  were  already  giving  serious  concern 
to  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony,  the  majority  of  whom 
did  not  desire  a  separation  of  the  Colony  from  the  Mother 
Country.  An  aggressive  minority,  radical  or  far-seeing,  was 
insisting  that  independence  was  the  only  way  out.  Both  ele- 
ments were  agreed  as  to  their  just  grievances.  Prominent 
men  among  the  laity  in  the  Church  of  England  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  restive  under  the  feeling,  backed  by  evi- 
dence, that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Episcopal  rectors  were 
anything  but  sympathetic  with  the  principles  for  which  even 
the  conservative  leaders  were  contending;  it  was  charged  that 
some  of  the  rectors  were  advocating  abject  surrender  of  rights 
that  were  centuries  old.  Between  the  radical  element  and 
the  clergy  Patrick  Henry  had  made  a  permanent  breach. 
Archibald  McRobert  had  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Church  of  England,  and  soon  going  over  to  the 
Presbyterian  non-conformists. 

A  School  "which  should  render  education  more  conveni- 
ently attainable,  in  Counties  remote  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment"— this  made  a  local  appeal  in  which  these  large  planters 
and  men  of  public  affairs  could  unitn  with  the  Presbyterians. 


But  to  the  former  there  was  an  appeal  in  establishing  a 
School  which  should  be  completely  outside  of  State  or  sec- 
tarian control.  It  was  to  be  a  School— if  they  were  to  have 
part  in  it — where  there  was  to  be  sound  learning,  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  as  to  the  forms  of  religion, 
independence  in  matters  political,  but  a  loyal  adherence  to 
the  essentials  of  Christianity. 

Peter  Johnston,  Sr.,  a  sturdy  Scotsman  and  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  up  to  August,  1776,  an  op- 
ponent of  separation  from  the  Mother  Country,  came  for- 
ward with  an  offer  to  donate  100  acres  of  land  for  such  a 
School.  This  was  in  1774,  after  many  conferences,  formal 
and  informal;  and,  according  to  a  well-founded  tradition, 
a  final  understanding  was  reached  in  a  conference  held  at 
"Slate  Hill"  in  the  office  of  Nathaniel  Venable,  at  which 
were  assembled  prominent  planters  and  men  of  affairs,  and 
some  of  the  leading  ministers  among  the  Presbyterians. 

The  result  of  this  and  previous  conferences  between  mem- 
bers of  Hanover  Presbytery  on  the  one  hand,  and  prominent 
Church  of  England  men  on  the  other  hand,  was  soon  evident. 
When  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College,  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  first  President  of  the 
Academy,  advertised  in  The  Virginia  Gazette  in  1775  that 
an  Academy  would  be  opened  in  Prince  Edward  County,  a 
bitter  attack  was  made  in  that  paper,  warning  parents  against 
the  new  School,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "inconsistent  with 
prudence  or  good  policy  to  suffer  a  dissenter  to  teach  in  any 
of  our  public  schools,  much  less  to  act  as  President,  both 
which  are  intended  to  take  place  in  the  Prince  Edward 
Academy."  The  writer  further  declared  that  the  new  School 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  taught  "doctrines  which 
are  not  only  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  even  subversive  of  morality." 

In  a  crushing  rejoinder  President  Smith  was  able  to  say 
that  the  writer  was  resting  on  the  supposition  "that  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover  are  to  be  'visitors'  of  the  Academy"; 
"it  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  Presbyterian  clergy  first  concerted 
the  measure,  as  friends  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  virtue, 
which  had  lain  neglected  long  enough  .  .  .  but,  far 
from  being  governed  by  contracted  notions,  that  they  might 
extend  the  utility  of  the  institution,  they  have  now  yielded 
the  power  of  visitation  and  of  managing  the  general  concern 
of  the  Academy  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  are  chiefly 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  him  produce  an 
instance  of  equal  candor  from  any  other  church." 

A  "candor*' — a  freedom  from  prejudice — a  fairness — re- 
markable indeed — one  might  say,  unique — in  those  days  of 
sharp  and,  at  times,  bitter  sectarianism;  in  a  time  when  a 
School  of  this  nature  was  supposed  to  be  either  entirely  sec- 
tarian, or  owned  by  the  State  and  controlled  by  the  State- 
Church.  Here  in  1774-75  was  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence from  age-long  custom  and  towards  an  Americanism 
worthy  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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Great  ideas  and  threat  ideals  were  coming. to  the  surface  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  were  bringing  together  those  of  widely 
different  viewpoints;  and  one  of  the  results  was  a  School 
which  from  its  inception  was  to  stand  not  only  for  genuine 
scholarship,  but  for  sterling  honesty  of  opinion,  and  for  a 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  that  from  then  until  now  has 
observed  orderly  processes  and  has  at  no  time  degenerated 
into  that  spiritual,  political,  and  social  anarchy  which  spells 
lawlessness  and  not  law,  license  and  not  liberty. 

III.  There  was  another  motive  in  the  establishment  of  the 
School  which  became  more  accentuated  and  therefore  more 
conscious  in  the  next  few  years.  No  man  had  been  chosen 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  did  not  hold  to  the  essentials 
of  Christianity.  Within  this  channel  the  waters  must  flow, 
that  they  might  remain  both  pure  and  powerful  for  good 
purposes.  The  testing  time  was  soon  to  come.  The  levellers 
were  at  work,  as  they  are  in  every  generation,  and  never 
more  active  and  aggressive  than  now. 

In  a  remarkable  letter,  quoted  by  Bishop  Meade  in  his 
"Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,"  Vol.  II.,  pages 
31-2,  is  the  following  statement: 

"The  leading  mind  in  that  whole  region,  whether  among 
the  clergy  or  laity,  was  that  of  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Venable, 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Venable  ...  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  he  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  religion  of  his  mother  and  grandmother,  which  had 
now  also  become  that  of  his  wife  .  .  .  Colonel  Venable 
was  eminently  a  practical  man, —  a  stern  patriot  and  friend 
of  good  order  in  society,  public-spirited,  and  a  patron  of  all 
improvement.     Now,  the  bitter  waters  of  infidelity,  which 


had  begun  to  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  were  not 
unknown  there,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, society  in  Virginia  was  menaced  as  it  were  with  a  de- 
lude of  false  philosophy  and  its  train  of  evils.  It  was  to 
stem  this  tide  that  he  and  those  who  cooperated  with  him 
set  themselves.  //  was  not  for  a  party  that  he  contended, 
but  for  the  substance  of  Christianity  itself,  which  he  believed 
to  be  in  peril.  As  this  was  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
free  society,  all  other  questions  were  regarded  as  secondary." 

Such  then  were  the  three  great  ideals,  sentiments,  spiritual 
necessities,  which,  meeting  at  a  critical  period  in  our  country's 
history,  took  the  form  of  a  School  which  through  the  years 
has  adhered  to  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  Among  those 
founders  were  James  Madison,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States;  Patrick  Henry,  who  wrote  into  the  charter  of 
1783  a  clause  that  places  upon  the  trustees  the  duty  of  se- 
lecting as  members  of  the  Faculty  teachers  who  are  in  thor- 
ough accord  with  the  great  principles  on  which  this  Govern- 
ment rests;  Judge  Paul  Carrington,  Burgess,  member  of  the 
Convention  of  1776,  member  of  the  State  Committee  of 
Safety,  afterwards  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  statesman  of  rare  ability,  unselfish,  active  in  every 
good  cause. 

A  School  convenient  to  those  who  valued  sound  learning; 
a  School  that  should  nurture  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  but  through  orderly  processes;  a  School  where  liberty 
of  thought  and  belief  did  not  mean  intoxication  from  an  over- 
draught of  the  "bitter  waters  of  infidelity,"  but  where  such 
liberty  has  always  remained  within  the  channels  of  essential 
Christianity. 


VENABLE    HALL— Tin-   Old   Seminary 


The  Sesqui-Centennial  Commencement 


*s» 


THE  150th  Session  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  is 
over.  The  exercises  began  with  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  on  June  6th  by  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Wilson, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  who  out 
of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  and  his- 
tory showed  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  could  not  have 
come  from  a  human  source — that  its  origin  was  Divine. 
There  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  civilization  of  Egypt  or  in 
that  of  Assyria  or  in  that  of  any  of  the  other  neighbors  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  It  could  not  have  been  evolved, 
either,  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  nation  of  farmers 
and  shepherds.  No  other  explanation  is  tenable  than  that 
it  came  by  inspiration  as  the  Bible  claims  and  as  we  believe. 

On  Sunday  night  Dr.  Wilson  proved  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  by  using  the  argument  from  the  Sci- 
ence of  Language.  All  who  heard  him  felt  that  it  had  been 
a  spiritual  tonic  to  hear  this  scientific  discussion  of  these  phases 
of  Apologetics. 

Monday  was  an  "off-time" — the  only  event  of  interest  be- 
ing the  baseball  match.  Varsity  vs.  Alumni,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  a  score  of  5  to  2. 

Tuesday  was  Alumni  Day.  There  were  about  300  of  the 
"old  boys"  on  hand,  representing  classes  from  1858  to  1925, 
such  a  group  as  probably  has  not  been  seen  here  since  that 
great  Centennial  Celebration  in  1876  when  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Blair  Grigsby  delivered  the  marvelous  oration  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  wonder  of  all  students  of  Hampden-Sid- 
ney's  past. 

At  10  A.  M.  the  audience  of  the  Alumni  and  friends  as- 
sembled. Dr.  T.  A.  Kirk  ('98)  presided  and  introduced  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Dabney  ('73),  who  presented  the  first  speaker, 
Judge  W.  Lee  Estes  ('91),  of  Texarkana,  Tex.  Then  Ex- 
Governor  E.  Lee  Trinkle  ('96)  introduced  Colonel  R.  C. 
Stokes  (02),  of  Covington,  Va.  Extracts  from  the  strong 
and  pleasing  addresses  of  these  gentlemen  will  appear  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Record.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said  here  than  that  all  agreed  that  these  addresses  reached  a 
high  standard  and  were  most  timely  and  impressive. 

As  soon  as  the  audience  dispersed,  the  Alumni  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  and  preparing  for,  an  advance 
movement.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  McLaughlin  ('93),  as  Dr.  B.  F.  Bedinger 
('75).  the  secretary,  was  absent. 

J.  Scott  Parrish,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  made  a  report  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  College  which  showed  a  meager  revenue. 

At  1  :  15  P.  M.  the  Association  took  a  recess  until  3  P.  M. 
when  the  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  rec- 
ommendations:     For    President,    Dr.    Charles   W.    Dabney 


(73);  for  Vice-President,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hudson  ('95);  for 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Dudley  ('25).  Dr.  Dab- 
ney accepted  the  office,  but  stated  that  the  absolute  and  essen- 
tial condition  of  his  acceptance  was  that  all  members  should 
go  to  work  and  heartily  cooperate  with  him  in  his  efforts  to 
further  the  best  interests  of  the  College. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  an  all-time  paid 
Alumni  Secretary  should  be  employed  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
more  than  $2,000.00  was  subscribed  on  the  spot.  The  duties 
of  this  officer  will  be  not  merely  to  organize  the  Alumni,  but 
to  assist  Dr.  Dabney  in  his  effort  to  interest  people  in  Hamp- 
den-Sidney and  to  induce  them  to  contribute  to  its  endow- 
ment. 

At  4  P.  M.  the  meeting  adjourned  in  order  that  the 
Alumni  might  attend  the  second  baseball  game,  Varsity  vs. 
Alumni,  won  by  the  former  by  a  score  of  7  to  2. 

At  6  P.  M.  a  reception  was  given  in  Venable  Hall  by  the 
Faculty  and  Trustees  to  the  seniors  and  visitors.  This  was 
a  "get  together"  function  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all 
who  participated. 

Eight  o'clock  was  the  hour  for  the  joint  celebration  of 
the  Union  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies.  Rev.  Pey- 
ton H.  Hoge,  D.  D.,  First  Honor  Man  of  the  Centennial 
Class,  presided.  The  Inter-Society  Debate  was  interesting 
and  hotly  contested.  The  trophy — a  beautiful  cup  offered 
by  Judge  Don  P.  Halsey  ('92) — was  won  by  T.  A.  Harri- 
son, Jr.,  and  H.  C.  Gilmer,  Jr.,  Unions,  by  a  2-to-l  deci- 
sion over  A.  K.  Dudley  and  A.  S.  Shackleton,  the  "Phip" 
representatives. 


The  PRESIDENT,  the  COMMENCEMENT  ORATOR  atnl  TRUSTEES 
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UNTO   THE   SECOND   AND  THIRD  GENERATION 
A    Group   of   Old   College    Friends    with    a    Daughter    and   a    Grandson 


The  athletic  prizes  were  presented  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Hooper 
('00)  as  follows:  the  McAllister  Athletic  Cup  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Sophomore  Class,  Mr.  W.  P.  Martin ; 
the  Denny  Track  Trophy  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Creecy ;  the  Lor- 
raine Tennis  Cup  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  China. 

The  Alexander  Medal,  given  to  the  best  student  from 
"The  Valley,"  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  D.  Stephenson,  Jr. 
The  Individual  Debate  Prize  was  presented,  through  Judge 
Halsey,  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Gilmer,  Jr.,  as  the  best  debater  of 
the  closing  session.  Judge  Halsey  also  presented  the  keys 
to  the  new  members  of  the  T.  K.  A.  Fraternity. 

Dr.  W.  H.  T.  Squires  ('95)  presented  the  Medals  of 
the  Union  Society  to  John  M.  Preston,  the  best  essayist;  to 
H.  C.  Gilmer,  Jr.,  the  best  debater,  and  to  E.  R.  Carpen- 
ter, the  best  declaimer.  Colonel  R.  C.  Stokes,  for  the  "Phip" 
Society,  presented  the  orator's  medal  to  L.  F.  Kinney ;  the 
essayist's  medal  to  G.  H.  Thompson;  the  debater's  medal 
to  W.  P.  Martin ;  and  the  declaimer's  medal  to  H.  M. 
Smith,  Jr. 

A  busy  day  was  closed  with  a  banquet  in  the  old  Steward's 
Hall,  attended  by  the  Class  of  1892  and  invited  friends. 

A  rather  lengthy  program  was  successfully  carried  out  on 
Wednesday  morning.  The  Magazine  Medals  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  A.  L.  Bondurant  ('84),  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Mississippi ;  the  Edgar  G.  Gammon 
Cup — presented  annually  to  the  student  who  is  considered 
the  best  all-round  man  in  College — was  given  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don Clarke  ('26)  through  Dr.  T.  W.  Hooper. 

A  feature  of  Wednesday  morning's  exercises  was  the 
presentation  to  the  College  of  a  portrait  of  Peter  John- 
ston, Jr.  (Academy  Student),  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Armat,  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Peter  Johnston,  Sr.,  who  gave  the 
land  on  which  the  College  now  stands.  Judge  Don  P. 
Halsey  received  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  College. 


The  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  delivered  by 
Ex-Governor  W.  A.  MacCorkle,  of  West  Virginia,  who 
warned  the  young  graduates  against  the  materialistic  view- 
point and  urged  that  they  go  out  into  the  world  with  a  de- 
termination to  help  in  making  easier  the  lot  of  their  fel- 
lowmen. 

Many  honorary  degrees  were  conferred :  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  18;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
upon  3  ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  upon  5,  all  of 
this  group  except  Ex-Governor  MacCorkle  being  graduates 
of  Hampden-Sidney  College;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
upon  6.  The  list  of  these  degree  men  as  well  as  of  those 
receiving  academic  degrees  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

The  graduating  class  was  a  large  one — 9  Bachelors  of  Arts 
and  23  Bachelors  of  Science.  The  first  honor  was  won  by 
Mr.  L.  B.  Stephenson,  Jr.,  who  delivered  the  Valedictory; 
the  second  honor  man  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Bowers,  Jr.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  the  third  honor  went  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Bevacqua, 
of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  exercises  closed  with  the  bene- 
diction pronounced  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Campbell,  D.  D., 
of  the  Class  of  1876. 

Thus  closed  the  150th  Session  of  "The  Old  College  on 
the  Hill."  The  gathered  throng  of  Alumni  have  scattered 
to  their  homes,  but  by  this  reunion  "their  inspiration  will 
be  stimulated  and  their  loyalty  quickened.  They  will  feel 
constrained  to  dedicate  anew  their  lives  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  things  which  Hampden-Sidney  has  stood  for — the  Su- 
premacy of  those  Spiritual  Ideals  without  which  no  nation 
can  long  endure."  Her  sons  will  not  fail  the  old  mother 
nor  allow  her  influence  to  wane  as  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  the  vears  roll  by. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE 

In  several  quarters,  the  alumni  are  doing  splendid  service.  In 
Richmond,  Va.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Johns,  aided  most  efficiently  by  Messrs. 
Gordon  Clarke  and  W.  R.  Gardner,  has  been  working  despite  the 
heat  and  other  obstacles. 

Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Coppedge  are  taking  care 
of  the  North  Carolina  alumni. 

In  South  Carolina,  Mr.  W.  A.  Gray  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Bryan  are 
rounding  up  the  forces. 

Mr.  Lemuel  Bowden  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Robertson  are  pushing  mat- 
ters in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  are  expecting  a  visit  from  Dr.  Dabney. 
When  he  comes,  they  hope  for  satisfying  results. 

Dr.  F.  T.  McFaden  and  Rev.  L.  F.  Harper  are  looking  after  our 
interests  in  Frederick  and  Clarke  Counties,  Va. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pancake  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Tynes  are  in  charge  of  the 
organization  in  Augusta  County  and  Staunton,  Va. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Don  Warren  will  work  the  field 
in  Nashville   and  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Probably  the  West  Virginia  alumni  have  taken  the  lead  in  sys- 
tematic and  sustained  effort.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Bittinger 
and  Prof.  Wright  Denny  will  be  able  to  organize  the  alumni  in 
the  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  men— led  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Brown,  Dr.  H. 
G.  Thompson,  Messrs.  Donald  Cork,  W.  C.  Barger,  and  others  of 
a  goodly  company — have  held  meetings,  have  gathered  the  alumni 
at  luncheons,  have  secured  subscribers  to  The  Record,  and  have 
sent  many  new  students  to  the  College.  In  July  this  association 
in  Charleston  had  as  invited  guest  Dandridge  Spotswood,  Esq., 
of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  who  made  an  addres-s  and  aroused  great  enthu- 
siasm. Should  the  alumni  everywhere  manifest  the  zeal  and  earn- 
estness of  our  Charleston  friends,  the  success  of  this  new  move- 
ment would  be  assured.     Their  cooperation  is  much  appreciated. 
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Meeting  of  Alumni 
Association 

THE  General  Alumni  Association  met  at  12:30  P.  M. 
on  June  8th.  Dr.  Thomas  Allen  Kirk,  of  Roanoke, 
presided. 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Parrish,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Trustees,  made  a  report  showing  an  annual  bud- 
get of  about  §70,000.00. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  as  follows:  "We 
nominate  for  President  Dr.  Charles  William  Dabney,  of 
Texas;  for  Vice-President,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hudson,  of  Staun- 
ton, Va. ;  for  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Harold  J.  Dudley, 
of  Richmond,  Va."  These  officers  were  unanimously  elected. 
Dr.  Dabney,  in  a  brief  inaugural  statement,  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  but  stated 
clearly  and  plainly  that  his  acceptance  was  conditioned  on 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  Alumni.  If  the  Alumni  would 
work  he  would  accept. 

On  Dr.  Kirk's  suggestion,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  effort 
on  the  spot  to  raise  money  for  securing  the  services  of  an 
all-time  Alumni  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Alumni,  to  edit  an  Alumni  Record,  and 
to  approach  rich  men  and  interest  them  in  the  College.  The 
two  cousins — Peyton  Harrison  Hoge  ('76)  and  Dabney  Carr 
Harrison  ('78) — started  the  ball  rolling  rapidly,  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  office  and  setting  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion. 

CONSTITUTION   - 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Constitution : 

1.  Purpose 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  organization  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  Hampden-Sidney  College. 

2.  Membership 
Any  person  who  has  been  a  regularly  matriculated  stu- 
dent, has  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  or  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Hampden-Sidney,  or  has  been  a  recipient  of  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  the  College,  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  a  chapter  of  the  organization. 

3.  Organization 
The  organization  shall  consist  of  a  number  of  chapters 
with  five  or  more  paid-up  members  each.  Each  chapter  shall 
elect  its  own  officers.  The  chapters  shall  be  named  from  their 
locality  or  region.  A  city,  county,  or  group  of  counties 
may  organize  a  chapter.  Each  chapter  that  maintains  a 
required  standard  of  service  may  elect  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Council,  which  shall  be  made  up  of  chapter  repre- 


sentatives, and  shall  constitute  the  governing  body  of  the 
Association.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  officers — 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It 
shall  also  elect  an  Alumni  Field  Secretary,  who  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  College  Board  of  Trustees  and  shall  give  his 
entire  time  to  promote  the  organization  and  to  work  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  College.  The  Alumni  Council  shall  hold 
at  least  one  meeting  each  year  jointly  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  for  conference  and  mutual  advice. 

4.  Dues 

The  chapter  membership  fee  shall  be  $2.00  per  year,  and 
each  chapter  shall,  in  addition,  make  an  annual  donation  as 
seems  to  it  best  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

5.  Change  of  Constitution 
Any  change  in  or  addition  to  this  Constitution  shall  be 
proposed  by  the  Alumni  Council  and  shall  be  effective  when 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  active  chapters  and   ratified 
by  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council. 

"It  is  hoped  that  a  new  spirit  of  optimism  and  self-sacrific- 
ing service  will  permeate  the  whole  body  of  the  Alumni,  that 
many  Alumni  Chapters  will  be  organized,  and  that  all  will 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
College." 


Charles  William  Dabney 

AS  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Dabney  as  President  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  it  seems  fitting 
that  this  initial  number  of  the  Alumni  Record  should  con- 
tain an  outline  of  his  life's  work.  All  that  can  be  attempted 
here  will  be  set  down  with  statistical  brevity  a  list  of  the 
more  important  events  and  achievements  of  a  many-sided 
career. 

Dr.  Dabney's  father  was  Robert  L.  Dabney,  M.  A.,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. — scholar,  theologian,  soldier;  and  his  mother  (nee 
Margaret  Lavinia  Morrison)  was  of  old  Scotch-Irish  stock, 
well  known  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Hampden-Sidney, 
Va.,  in  1856;  graduated  at  this  College  with  Class  of  1873; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Goet- 
tingen.  From  the  last-named  University  (1880)  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Dabney  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  lately  reopened  University  of 
North  Carolina,  then  State  Chemist  and  Director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Raleigh. 
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DR.    CHARLES   WILLIAM   DABNEY 

While  in  this  position  he  investigated  the  minerals,  ores, 
soils,  and  fertilizer  resources  of  the  State,  and  discovered  its 
phosphate  deposits  and  its  tin  ores.  He  labored,  too,  for  the 
promotion  of  education  and  especially  of  techncial  educa- 
tion, being  efficiently  instrumental  in  establishing  the  North 
Carolina  A.  &  M. 

In  1887  Dr.  Dabney  was  called  to  Tennessee  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville.  Of  this 
institution,  he  really  was  the  father.  He  found  it  an  insignifi- 
cant college;  he  left  it  a  great  State  University  instinct  with 
life.     While  he  was  president  of  this  institution,   for  four 


years  he  was  also  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
Cleveland,  and  did  a  great  work  in  organizing  and  systema- 
tizing this  important  Department  of  the  Government. 
President  McKinley  requested  Cleveland's  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  continue  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
office  of  Director  of  Scientific  Bureaus  was  created  for  him. 
But  his  duties  at  Knoxville  required  his  full  time  and  effort, 
and  he  returned  to  his  post  there  with  "a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  work  of  a  State  University  as  the  head  of  the 
State  Public  School  System."  For  some  years  he  devoted 
time  and  strength  without  reserve  to  the  cause  of  education 
of  the  "masses,"  and  his  influence  was  potent  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Southern  Education  Board.  His  contribution 
to  this  cause  was  recognized  by  Yale  and  Johns  Hopkins — 
both  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  "for  service  to 
Science  and  the  cause  of  Education  in  the  South."  David- 
son College  and  Washington  and  Lee  University  have  also 
conferred  this  degree  upon  him. 

In  1904  Dr.  Dabney  was  chosen  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinati ;  and  in  this  position,  possibly,  his  most 
efficient  and  conspicuous  service  was  rendered.  He  promoted 
what  is  known  as  "The  Cincinnati  Cooperative  Plan  of  Edu- 
cation," under  which  one  section  of  the  students  in  the  tech- 
nical schools  work  in  the  shops  while  the  students  of  the  other 
section  study  in  the  classroom.  After  a  time  the  sections 
change  places.  Thus,  theoretical  training  and  practical  appli- 
cation go  hand  in  hand. 

Under  his  wise  and  skillful  management,  department  after 
department  was  added ;  school  after  school  was  organized ; 
building  after  building  was  erected ;  funds  were  provided  by 
the  city ;  private  benefactors  gave  in  full  measure.  He  took 
a  small  liberal  arts  college  and  made  it  the  greatest  Municipal 
University  of  this  country — the  capstone  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  public  education  belonging  to  the  city  and  directed 
by  its  representatives. 

Dr.  Dabney  retired  from  the  presidency  of  Cincinnati  in 
1920,  "and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  investigations  in 
Economic  Geology  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest." 

W.  H.  Whiting,  Jr. 


Addresses  Wanted 


Our  mailing  list  is  incomplete.     Please  help  us  to  correct  it.     Among  the  unknown  are  the  following: 


Arbuckle,  W.  W. 
Baumgardner,   Harry 
Bishop,  C.  W. 
Bishop,  Leon  J. 
Boaz,   Dr.   E.  D. 
Braden,   R.   F. 
Brooke,   E.   C. 
Brooks,  John 
Bryan,  W.  W. 
Carrington,  W.  L. 
Childrey,  J.  H. 
Clemmer,   C.   A. 
Coleman,  F.  A. 
Collins,  Dewitt  C. 
Connally,  R.   F. 
Crane,  B.  M. 
Crockett,  W.  B. 
Danner,  Edward 
Davis,  Landon  L. 
Dawson,   Frank 
Duncan,  Thomas  K. 
Eastman,  T.  W. 
Eggleston,  Rev.  R.  B. 
Elam,  Chambers 
Elmore,  D.  B. 


Foster,   W.    Dixon 
Frey,  W.  H. 
Gerow,  J.  M. 
Gibson,   C.   C. 
Glaze,   G.  V. 
Goolsby,  F.  G. 
Graham,   Samuel 
Graham,   Samuel 
Grayson,  C.  W. 
Graves,   E.   R. 
Gregory,  J.   A. 
Griffiths,   E.   G. 
Gunter,  O.   U. 
Guthrie.   C.  R. 
Hamlin,   M.   J. 
Haskins,  J.  M. 
Hill,   M.   H. 
Holladay,  W.  H. 
Holland,   H.  M. 
Hughes,  J.  E.  B. 
Ingram,   Henry  Y. 
Irving,    C.    R.,    M.  D. 
Johnson,   J.   A. 
Johnson,  W.  R. 
Jones,   B.  B. 


Kilmon,  G.  T. 
King,  O.  K. 
King,  R.   W. 
Kuykendall,  Rev.  N.  W 
Lee,  C.  A. 
Leece,   Samuel 
Levy,   Herman 
Lewis,  W.   Frank 
Lloyd,  W.   S. 
Mann,   G.   E. 
Martin,  G.   O. 
Martin,   Rev.   H.   McD. 
Martin,   N.  W. 
McAllister,    W.    A. 
McCluer,    Dr.   B.   B. 
McConnell,  Jas.  K. 
McCraw,   Dr.  J.  A. 
McGavock,  W.  P. 
Millner,  S.  M. 
Mohr,   G.   A. 
Moomaw,   F.  M. 
Moore,   E.   D. 
Morris,  J.  E. 
Naff,  Rev.  John  E. 


Newman,  S.  H. 
Odendhal,  A.  C. 
Orr,  J.  B. 
Painter,   H.  L. 
Pair,  H.  H. 
Pasco,  Samuel 
Pendleton,  E.  B. 
Phifer,  R.  S. 
Porter,  R.  F. 
Price,  Thos.  Bocock 
Putney,   Dr.  C.  W. 
Raper,  J.   A. 
Rawlings,  H.  S. 
Reed,   Dr.   Henry  N. 
Reynolds,  B.  B. 
Rice,  H.  A. 
Rison,   G.  T.,   Jr. 
Roberts,   J.   H. 
Royall,  T.  E. 
Rumbough,    G.   P.    C 
Rutherford,   N.  A. 
Salzman.  O.   H. 
Sands,   E.   Sidney 
Saunders,  R.  A. 
Schultze,  Fred  B. 


Scott,  C.  T. 
Scott,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Shelhorse,  E. 
Simpson,   H.  H. 
Smith,   C.  W. 
Smith,  J.   Lapsley 
Tappy,   Thos.   Newton 
Taylor,  John   D. 
Thatcher,  Robert 
Thomas,   A.   N. 
Thurman,  W.  L. 
Timberlake,  \V.   K. 
Todd,  G.  W. 
Tynes,  L.  A. 
Tyson,  B.  F. 
Van   Sant,   Franklin 
Wall,  H.  E. 
Wallace,    H.   B.   G. 
Watson,  R.  L.,  Jr. 
White,  Richardson   D. 
Wilson,  C.  J. 
Wikon,   D.  A. 
Wissinger,    R.   J. 
Wood,   R.    H. 
Yeager.  P.  R. 


Judge  Estes'  Address 

[For  sketch  of  Judge  Estes  see  page  16  under  "Degrees  Conferred." — Ed. 


THE  address  was  an  able  exposition  of  our  Changing 
Constitution,  and  evoked  the  witty  remark  of  a  wag: 
"The   eighteenth   amendment   took   away  our  wine; 
the   nineteenth    took   away   our   women,    and    the    proposed 
twentieth  would  take  away  our  children." 

Only  brief  extracts  of  the  address  are  given  here.  The 
College  will  publish  the  address  in  full  in  pamphlet  form. 

After  outlining  conditions  existing  before  and  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  stating  briefly  the  salient  points 
connected  with  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  Judges  Estes  said,  in  part: 

"For  seventy-five  years  the  Constitution  remained  un- 
changed. •  As  a  result  of  the  Civil  War,  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  abolishing  slavery;  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
establishing  the  status  of  colored  men  as  citizens,  were 
adopted.  Then,  for  forty-three  years  more,  there  were  no 
more  amendments.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years, 
then,  of  our  history  we  lived  under  the  Constitution  framed 
by  the  fathers.  Then  the  sixteenth  amendment,  empowering 
Congress  to  levy  a  tax  on  income,  was  added.  The  seven- 
teenth amendment,  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators  by 
the  people;  the  eighteenth,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes ;  the  nine- 
teenth, extending  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  en- 
acted in  rapid  succession.  Many  others  have  been  proposed. 
The  effect  of  the  change  in  our  governmental  structure  is 
the  thing  for  us  to  consider. 

"These  changes  I  want  you  to  note  are  recent  changes; 
and  they  have  been  so  far-reaching  that  Dr.  Burgess  has 
been  led  to  say,  'There  now  remains  hardly  an  individual 
immunity  against  governmental  power  which  may  not  be 
set  aside  as  government  itself  may  determine.' 

"As  conditions  change,  new  problems  confront  us.  They 
may  require  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  nearly  every  condition  that  plagues  us  now  is  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  and  does  not  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  effect  a  remedy. 

"The  fundamental  point  is  whether  the  power  of  govern- 
ment should  be  used  at  all  in  such  matters.  It  takes  but 
a  casual  observer  to  note  that  the  tendency  in  the  constitu- 
tional changes  that  have  been  made  and  are  proposed  is 
to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  States  and  establish  a  great 
centralized  government.  The  activities  of  the  government 
are  such  as  to  regulate  a  man's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Of  course,  to  some  extent,  the  progress  of  mankind 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  has  made  large  powers  at  Wash- 
ington inevitable.  But  this  principle  can  be  carried  too  far. 
As  Mr.  Coolidge  said  recently,  'No  plan  of  centralization 


has  ever  been  adopted  which  did  not  result  in  tyranny,  in- 
flexibility and  decline;  and  no  method  of  procedure  has  ever 
been  adopted  by  which  liberty  can  be  divorced  from  local 
self-government.' 

"The  source  of  the  trouble  is,  I  think,  apathy  and  indif- 
ference. All  of  l's  are  much  occupied  with  the  engagements 
of  busy  lives.  We  thus  overlook  changes  which  may  affect 
the  destiny  of  our  country.  Our  foreign-born  citizens  and 
the  uneducated  take  part  in  enterprises  that  have  to  do  with 
governmental  affairs.  It  is  the  duty  of  college  men  to  par- 
ticipate also.  How  solemn  should  be  the  thought  that  to 
us  is  delivered  the  ark  of  the  people's  covenant  and  to  us  is 
given  the  duty  to  shield  it  from  impious  hands! 

"Here,  then,  is  my  message.  The  Constitution  is  under- 
going fundamental  change.  That  change  will  determine  our 
country's  destiny  and  ultimately  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Let  the  educated  men  of  the  country  awaken  to  the  situation 
and  take  the  leadership  in  determining  what  shall  come  to 
pass. 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  LEE  ESTES 


Colonel  Stokes'  Address 
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COLONEL    RICHARD    CRALLE    STOKES 

Richard  Cralle  Stokes  (1902),  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  Hampden-Sidney  men.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Colin 
Stokes  (1873),  and  his  grandfather  was  Capt.  Richard  Stokes 
(1S49),  of  "Linwood,"  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. 

The  class  of  1902  was  composed  of  unusually  gifted  men,  con- 
taining physicians  like  Drs.  S.  C.  Bowen,  W.  C.  Campbell,  Wm.  R. 
Martin,  and  "Jim"  Pasco;  engineers  like  Hardy  Cross;  lawyers 
like  R.  S.  Graham,  J.  C.  Pancake,  E.  J.  Randolph,  and  D.  H.  Will- 
cox ;  ministers  like  J.  A.  Christian,  P.  B.  Hill,  and  L.  E.  Hubard  ; 
teachers  like  J.  L.  Daniel  and  H.  B.  Moore;  realtors,  bankers, 
manufacturers. 

Col.  Stokes,  therefore,  walked  in  good  company.  Primus  inter 
pares  in  College,  he  has  fought  a  good  fight  and  has  witnessed  a 
good  confession  in  the  twenty-odd  years  of  his  professional  life. 
The  alumni  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  this  distinguished 
lawyer  as  one  of  the  orators  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial,  and  his  ad- 
dress was  greatly  enjoyed.  After  a  very  humorous  introduction 
he  spoke  with  great  effectiveness. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  a  lack  of  space  forbids  a  com- 
plete report  of  this  address.     He  said  in  part: 

"There  seem  ot  be  two  principal  channels  through  which 
higher  education  may  be  acquired  in  this  country  today — 
the  university,  which  concentrates  its  efforts  entirely  upon 
training  the  minds  of  young  men  and  women ;  and  the  small 
college,  which,  while  developing  the  intellect,  is  not  unmind- 


ful of  the  dual  nature  of  man,  and  finds,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est expression  of  its  usefulness  in  the  characters  which  it 
builds. 

I  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  imply  anything  deroga- 
tory to  the  great  universities  of  our  land.  But  because  of 
their  extensions  leading  through  post-graduate  work  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  because  of  their  extended  facilities  for  re- 
search work  and  their  additional  schools  of  medicine,  law 
and  engineering;  because  of  the  increasingly  large  bodies  of 
students,  with  correspondingly  decreasing  personal  contact 
between  faculty  and  student  body — because  of  these  things 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  preparatory  school  and  the  university  is  too  wide 
for  the  inexperienced  youth  of  our  land  to  cross  unaided  if 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the  nation  is  to  be  preserved. 

A  recent  report  of  Dean  Raymond  Walters,  of  Swarth- 
more,  gives  figures  for  our  universities  "which  astonish  the 
world."  Columbia's  total  enrollment  is  29,701 ;  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's,  24,628 ;  New  York  University's,  19,- 
900,  and  Minnesota's,  18,200.  Of  full-time  students,  Cali- 
fornia has  16,294;  Columbia,  11,727;  Pennsylvania,  8,635; 
Michigan,  9,422,  and  so  on.  Quantity  production  in  the 
serious  matter  of  education  bespeaks  a  soulless,  machine-like 
product.  In  any  one  of  these  vast  armies  your  inexperienced 
boy  enlists,  exchanging  his  individuality  and  personality  for  a 
mere  identification  tag.  Freed  from  the  tightly  drawn  re- 
strictions of  high  school,  or  of  junior  college,  the  influences 
of  home  and  church,  the  boy  suddenly  finds  himself  in  an  en- 
vironment of  absolute,  untrammeled  liberty,  both  physical 
and  moral.  He  emerges  either  a  highly  trained  intellectual 
machine,  or  mere  driftwood  in  the  stream,  or  a  libertine. 

It  is  a  fact  that  so  out  of  balance  have  become  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  in  our  country  today — a  result  in  large  part 
of  intolerance — that  we  have  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a 
resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Da- 
kota containing  this  paragraph : 

"Resolved,  That  the  schools  promptly  reform  their  meth- 
ods so  that  the  rudimentary  studies,  as  well  as  the  sciences, 
be  taught  only  as  subordinate  to  righteousness.  That  the 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  morality,  good  conscience,  respect 
for  parents,  reverence  for  age  and  experience,  and  that  all 
learning  is  but  the  hand-maiden  of  eternal  goodness." 

The  almost  desperate  appeal  of  that  resolution  will  fall 
upon  the  deaf  ears  of  politically  controlled  State  universities, 
where  expediency  must  be  the  controlling  motive.  Endowed 
private  universities  will  not  heed.  To  keep  pace  with  compe- 
tition, they  have  so  deified  breadth  of  vision  that,  in  innu- 
merable instances,  they  have  become  too  broad  to  hold  the  sci- 
ences subordinate  to  righteousness,  or  to  remember  that  the 
virtues  of  morality,  respect  for  parents,  reverence  for  age 
and  experience  were  the  very  foundation  stones  upon  which 
our  forefathers  builded  this  great  American  Republic. 
Where,  then,  is  our  hope? 
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Let  the  great  James  J.  Hill  answer.  He  said:  "The 
small  college  is  the  hope  of  America.  Character  is  essen- 
tial to  statesmanship,  and  these  colleges  are  vital  factors  in 
the  development  of  sterling  character." 

The  summum  bonum  of  college  life  is  not  athletics,  is  not 
mental  development — it  is  character  development.  Only  are 
these  other  things  important  as  they  tend  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  a  well-balanced,  attack-proof,  sterling  character. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Rathbone,  Congressman  at  large  from 
Illinois,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Albany  Law  School, 
stated  that  of  the  four  principal  qualifications  a  lawyer  should 
have,  the  most  important  is  a  well-balanced  character,  and 
stated  that  such  a  character  consists  of  "courage  without 
rashness;  caution  without  timidity;  mercy  without  weakness; 
justice  without  vindictiveness ;  silence  without  deceitfulness; 
shrewdness  without  trickery ;  courtesy  without  fawning ;  pa- 
tience without  dilatoriness;  friendship  without  favoritism; 
ambition  without  selfishness." 

The  intimacies  of  a  small  student-body  make  fertile  soil 
for  the  seeds  of  straight  thinking  and  right  living:  the  per- 
sonal contact  between  the  faculty  and  the  individual,  in  his 
formative  period,  assures  the  end  sought  for. 

Character  in  the  individual  in  turn  assures  true  greatness 
and  permanent  ascendency  in  the  nation.  John  W.  Daniel, 
that  matchless  Virginia  statesman,  in  an  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  June  27,  1877,  after  discussing  the  part 
arts  and  letters  played  in  the  development  of  Greece,  the 
irresistible  march  of  her  legions  in  making  "the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome,"  the  power  of  money  in  keeping  the  British 
bayonet  "glittering  in  perennial  sunshine,"  concluded:  "But 
there  is  another  power  more  influential,  vaster,  wider-spread- 
ing, farther-reaching,  subtler,  profounder — it  is  the  ascen- 
dency of  character — that  indescribable  spiritual  power,  which 
sleeps  in  the  stone,  dreams  in  the  animal,  awakes  in  man — 
that  genius  of  greatness  which  none  can  realize,  but  which 
all  feel  and  bow  to.  With  this,  great  things  can  be  done 
without  wealth,  without  science,  without  arts,  without  let- 
ters, without  vast  numbers.  Without  it,  neither  wealth,  sci- 
ence, arts,  letters  nor  numbers  can  do  much." 

The  home,  the  church  and  the  small  college  combine 
to  form  the  fountain-head  at  which  the  youth  seeking  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  and  character  must  drink.  No  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Andrew  Carnegie  wrote  in  1909:  "I  gave  to 
small  colleges  because  I  believe  that  education  without  char- 
acter is  a  very  doubtful  blessing." 

If  my  premise  be  well  taken,  where,  may  I  enquire,  in 
all  this  broad  land  of  ours,  may  your  son  find  more  of  in- 
timate contact,  more  of  personal  touch  and  interest,  more 
of  cultural  influences  and  more  of  noble  precept  and  thrill- 
ing tradition  than  upon  the  campus  and  in  the  classrooms  of 
dear  old  Hampden-Sidney  College? 

For  150  years  she  has  instilled  into  her  sons  the  love  of 
country,  inspired  their  minds  with  an  abiding  desire  for  lit- 
erature and  language,  and  withal  held  them  always  in  the 
grip  of  reverential  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe.  Instructing  always  that  mind  and  matter  are 
subservient  to  the  soul,  she  graduates  no  materialists.  The 
foundations  of  her  edifice  resting  deep  in  the  principle  that 
all  men  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  no  bolshevists  find  a  haven  here.  With  a 
record  of  achievement  unexcelled  in  America  and  conscious 


of  the  high  type  of  citizenship  she  has  produced  in  the  past, 
she  bids  her  sons  go  forward,  guided  by  the  bright  light  of 
hope,  and  faith,  and  courage,  shed  from  the  magic  lamp  held 
aloft  by  the  spirit  hands  of  those  who  have  gone  before! 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  alumni  today 
who  are  routing  their  sons  around  this  old  landmark  and, 
perhaps  unwittingly,  denying  them  the  very  opportunities, 
the  very  environment,  the  very  inspiration  that  have  made 
the  alumni  of  this  institution  what  they  are. 

I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  largely  because  the  sons  of 
these  parents  are  allowed  to  choose,  and  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  of  the  glamour  of  expensive  equipment,  of 
showy  grounds,  of  elaborate  entertainment  about  old  Hamp- 
den-Sidney to  attract  the  youth  of  this  gaudy  age.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  right  of  the  son,  within  reasonable 
limitations,  to  enter  the  college  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
merits  of  this  institution  then  should,  by  all  means,  be  brought 
to  his  attention. 

This  college  opened  its  doors  January  1,  1776.  Patrick 
Henry  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  its  charter,  and  its 
name  reflects  perpetual  honor  upon  those  matchless  cham- 
pions of  liberty,  John  Hampden  and  Algernon  Sidney. 

It  is  the  only  college  in  the  United  States  whose  students 
volunteered  in  a  body  and  entered  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  1812  and  again  in  1861.  In 
the  World  War  the  blood  of  her  sons  mingled  with  the  tears 
of  blood-red  poppies  on  Flanders'  fields.  Thus  has  the  fin- 
ger of  time  written  her  record  for  patriotism  upon  the  heart 
of  the  nation. 

Hampden-Sidney  has  graduated  a  President  of  the  United 
States ;  two  Cabinet  members ;  four  ministers  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; ten  United  States  Senators;  a  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States ;  Stonewall  Jackson's  Chief  of  Staff ;  eleven 
Governors  of  States ;  two  presidents  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and  five  Associate  Judges;  sixty-five 
Circuit  Judges;  thirty-four  members  of  the  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia and  ninety  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  not 
to  mention  a  long  list  of  representatives  in  other  States ; 
twenty-eight  members  of  Congress.  Among  her  alumni  are 
570  lawyers,  500  physicians,  over  600  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, three  of  whom,  by  some  mishap,  are  Episcopal  bishops; 
eleven  founders  of  colleges  and  universities;  130  professors 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  thirty  presidents  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Today  the  leading  surgeon  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  a  Hampden-Sidney  alumnus.  Dr. 
E.  H.  Richardson,  a  fraternity  mate  of  mine,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical 
School  and  one  of  its  busiest  surgeons. 

I  know  of  few  colleges  whose  physical  equipment  is  so 
meagre;  but  let  the  young  man  who  is  inclined  to  "turn 
up  his  nose"  at  her  ask  himself  frankly  what  his  chances  are 
to  do  as  well  as  the  majority  of  her  alumni ! 

Hampden-Sidney  is  a  mother  of  schools.  Her  alumni  have 
been  the  instruments  through  whom  were  founded  Union 
College,  New  York;  Richmond  University;  University  of 
Virginia ;  Transylvania  University ;  Central  University ; 
Washington  College,  Tennessee ;  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary ;  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  Austin  College, 
Texas;  Shepherd  College,  West  Virginia;  Belhaven  College. 
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Mississippi ;  Austin  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia. 

In  1919  this  college  was  accepted  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
and  of  equal  importance  to  her  future — Dr.  J.  D.  Eggleston 
was  made  her  president.  Under  his  energetic,  forward-look- 
ing policy,  her  student  body  has  grown  from  89  to  232.  We 
should  throw  the  full  measure  of  our  influence  behind  her 
until  that  number  reaches  500,  and  that,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  the  extreme  limit,  remembering  the  premise  of  our 
argument  that  "the  small  college  is  the  hope  of  the  nation." 

My  Fellow-Alumni :  To  Alma  Mater  let  us  pledge  our 
support  today.     Our  fathers  chose  wisely  for  you  and  me. 


May  those  of  you  who  have  sons  to  educate  emulate  their 
example ! 

When  your  son  sets  sail  upon  the  sea  of  life,  father  and 
mother  must  sadly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  relinquish  the 
helm.  There  are  many  ports  beyond  the  beckoning  horizon, 
and  some  are  ports  of  missing  men  and  some  are  ports  of 
souls  forever  damned,  and  the  ocean  lanes  are  strewn  with 
derelicts. 

This  splendid  body  of  Trustees;  our  distinguished,  able  and 
courageous  leader,  Dr.  Eggleston,  and  his  corps  of  inspiring, 
patient,  and  sympathetic  instructors,  all  stand  ready  to  take 
turns  at  the  helm  of  your  son's  frail  bark — will  you  let 
them?" 


Governor  William  Alexander  MacCorkle 


GOVERNOR    WILLIAM    ALEXANDER    MacCORKLE 


GOV.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  MacCORKLE. 
lawyer,  author,  statesman,  was  the  orator  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  and  his  inspiring  address  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  who  heard  him.  Like  so  many 
other  great  men,  Governor  MacCorkle  is  a  native  of  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va.  He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Mary 
Morirson  MacCorkle  and  was  born  in  Lexington,  Va.,  May 
7,  1857.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, where  he  received  the  L.  B.  degree  in  1879.  Since  that 
time  he  has  practiced  law  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  a  prominent 
Democrat  and  serving  his  State  and  party  well.  His  services 
have  been  appreciated  and  rewarded,  and  he  has  held  the  most 
exalted  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia. 

He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Charleston,  1880-89; 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  1892-97,  and  State  Senator, 
1910-14. 

In  1917-18,  Governor  MacCorkle  was  in  charge  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Campaigns  in  West  Virginia. 

In  spite  of  exacting  professional  duties,  Governor  Mac- 
Corkle has  been  a  prolific  writer  and  is  much  sought  as  a 
platform  lecturer.  Among  his  writings  may  be  noticed 
"Some  Southern  Questions,"  "The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
"The  Book  of  the  White  Sulphur,"  and  numerous  and  able 
articles  on  trade  and   industrial  subjects. 

Honorary  degrees  have  come  to  him  in  full  measure.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  by  his  Alma  Mater 
in  1907  and  by  the  University  of  West  Virginia  in  1893. 
The  latter  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  1918  and 
Hampden-Sidney  a  Doctor  of  Letters  in  1926. 


Fifty  Years  After 


IT  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  at  Hampden-Sid- 
ney  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Commencement  and  to 
meet  so  many  old  friends.  Never  did  the  old  place  look 
so  beautiful.  What  a  perfect  location  for  a  college!  I  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  institution  has  more  students  and  is 
doing  better  work  in  all  departments  than  ever  before. 
These  facts  filled  my  heart  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

At  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances  one's  feelings 
are  mingled  and  one's  mental  reactions  are  varied.  But  what 
were  the  chief  impressions  made  upon  me  after  fifty  years? 
Of  course,  Hampden-Sidney  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to 
me  and  this  fact  certainly  influences  both  my  physical  and 
my  mental  vision.  But  after  visiting  Hampden-Sidney  twice 
within  a  year  and  spending  considerable  time  in  looking  over 
the  old  place,  learning  to  know  its  faculty  and  trustees,  study- 
ing its  plans,  and  examining  its  conditions  and  resources  and 
the  results  of  its  work  during  more  recent  years,  I  am  im- 
pressed chiefly  with  two  things : 

I.  I  am  convinced  that  Hampden-Sidney  is  one  of  the 
best  small  colleges  in  the  country,  and  that,  in  view  of  its 
special  work,  it  is  more  needed  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory, and,  therefore,  deserves  and  demands  our  devoted  sup- 
port. 

II.  I  am  distressed  to  find  that,  though  the  college  is  in 
beter  shape  than  ever  before,  its  financial  condition,  in  view 
of  the  increased  service  it  is  called  on  to  render,  is  almost 
desperate. 

Looked  at  entirely  apart  from  our  personal  and  tradi- 
tional interest  in  it,  we  have  at  Hampden-Sidney  one  of  the 
most  needed  and  important  institutions  in  the  country,  but  it 
still  remains,  of  all  the  standard  colleges  of  its  class,  finan- 
cially the  very  poorest ;  and  the  most  distressing  reflection  is 
that,  if  Hampden-Sidney  should  be  paralyzed  with  poverty, 
as  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming,  it  will  be  our  fault.  We,  the 
alumni  of  the  college,  have  not  done  our  duty  to  the  old 
mother  who  nurtured  us. 

First,  then,  it  is  my  sober  judgment,  after  years  of  study 
of  educational  problems  and  experience  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, that  small  colleges  for  the  liberal  and  Christian 
training  of  young  men  of  the  type  of  Hampden-Sidney  are 
needed  more  than  ever  in  our  American  system  of  educa- 
tion. Founded  by  the  fathers  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  under  definitely  Christian  auspices  as  a  small  classical 
college,  we  thank  God  that  Hampden-Sidney  has  always  re- 
mained a  college  of  this  type  and  pray  that  it  may  continue 
to  be  such  a  college  as  long  as  it  lives.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
influenced  in  this  judgment  by  sentiment,  for  I  find  that 
this  opinion  is  held  by  many  other  educators  having  different 
points  of  view,  and  experienced.     Our  country  never  needed 


trained  thinkers  and  Christian  leaders  more  than  it  does  to- 
day. Materialism  absorbs  the  life  of  our  people.  It  con- 
trols our  political  life;  it  corrupts  our  social  life;  it  has 
captured  most  of  our  colleges  and  universities;  it  is  even  in- 
vading our  churches. 

The  youth  are  put  into  vocational  training  and  taught  the 
methods  of  making  money  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
get  an  education  or  to  form  character.  The  hopeful  sign  of 
the  times  in  education  is  that  there  is  a  growing  reaction 
against  this. 

There  are  a  great  many  advantages  for  the  youth  in  the 
small  college,  directed  and  taught  by  Christian  men.  Dur- 
ing the  formative  period  of  life  the  boy  needs  the  personal 
influence  of  men  like  those  found  at  Hampden-Sidney  today. 
Only  in  the  small  college  does  he  come  under  the  personal 
influence  of  matured  scholars  of  high  character.  We  should 
all  be  grateful  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  seductive  influences 
of  these  modern  times,  Hampden-Sidney  maintains  courage- 
ously the  old  standards  of  a  liberal  education  and  Christian 
training  as  the  only  way  of  making  men  and  refuses  to  be 
anything  but  a  "small  college."  It  has  steadily  resisted  the 
tendency  to  use  the  college  course  to  prepare  boys  to  make 
a  living  merely.  It  believes  that  efficiency  can  best  be  pro- 
cured by  first  training  boys  to  study,  to  observe,  and  to  think 
and  reason  for  themselves. 

Hampden-Sidney  believes  in  the  liberty  of  teaching  and  the 
liberty  of  learning,  but  it  also  believes  that  the  thinking  and 
the  feeling,  the  striving  and  the  building  of  the  generations 
of  men  in  all  the  ages,  mean  something  for  the  youth  of  to- 
day;  that  our  first  duty  is  to  give  the  boy  the  knowledge  and 
the  power  which  shall  enable  him  to  profit  by  a  study  of  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  and  great  peoples. 
We  still  believe,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages,  as  well  as  of  the  modern,  is  necessary ;  that  his- 
tory, as  well  as  biology,  still  has  lessons  for  the  modern  man. 
The  aim  of  a  college  like  ours  is  to  open  the  libraries  of  the 
past  to  the  student  and  make  him  free  in  them.  Only  wise 
and  knowing  teachers  can  do  this.  This  is  what  we  mean 
by  the  liberal  education  which  Hampden-Sidney  stands  for. 

Hampden-Sidney  believes  also  that  character  is  the  main 
aim  in  education  and  that  it  can  best  be  developed  by  the 
wise  use  of  knowledge  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere.  It  believes 
that  the  training  of  the  will  is  more  important  even  than 
the  training  of  the  mind,  and  that,  if  the  man  is  to  be  an 
efficient  worker  in  this  world,  he  must  have  principle,  as  well 
as  power.  There  is  a  time  for  vocational  education  in  our 
course  of  training  and  there  is  a  time  for  the  liberal  educa- 
tion, but  the  vocational  education  should  come  last.  To 
sacrifice  the  precious  four  years  of  the  college  to  mere  voca- 
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tional  education  is  a  crime.  The  aim  of  the  college  should 
he  to  train  the  boy  to  make  a  life,  not  merely  to  make  a 
living.  When  the  boy  has  first  made  a  life,  with  all  that 
it  implies  of  knowledge  and  character,  he  is  already  a  long 
way  on  the  road  to  efficiency.  He  is  then  truly  prepared  for 
success  in  whatever  profession  or  calling  he  may  pursue. 

Secondly,  I  am  amazed  at  what  Hampden-Sidney  has  been 
able  to  do  to  meet  the  increased  demands  made  upon  it  in 
recent  years  with  the  small  means  at  its  disposal.  Great 
physical  improvements  have  been  made.  New  buildings  and 
equipments  have  been  provided  to  meet  the  new7  requirements 
of  a  college  of  this  type.  These  improvements  have,  we  are 
told,  consumed  all  the  new  funds,  and  the  College  is  still  in 
debt  for  some  of  them.  Professors  have  been  added  to  teach 
the  larger  student  body,  though  the  number  of  these  is  still 
not  equal  to  the  needs.  I  find  that,  considering  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  of  today,  the  salaries  of  the  professors 
are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  This 
presents  a  distressing  situation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  shocking  state 
of  affairs  to  find  that  these  noble  men,  constituting  as  fine  a 
corps  of  scholars  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  are  not  com- 
pensated as  men  of  their  class  in  other  institutions  are,  and 
have  to  sacrifice  their  families  and  run  the  risk  of  stunting 
their  children's  and  their  own  growth  for  the  want  of  money. 
Brethren  of  the  Alumni  Association,  this  thing  should  not 
be!    We  must  see,  first  of  all,  that  this  situation  is  remedied. 

The  endowment  of  the  college  is  the  chief  thing  you  have 
in  mind  in  this  revival  of  your  Alumni  Association.  The 
effort  to  accomplish   this  must  begin  with   you.     You  must 


take  the  initiative  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  college  to 
the  people.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  your  purpose  is  to 
reorganize  your  Association  and  develop  it  into  an  influen- 
tial agent  for  the  support  of  the  college  in  all  ways,  but 
especially  in  raising  endowments  to  produce  sufficient  income 
to  pay  adequate  salaries  for  an  adequate  faculty. 

When  this  is  done,  we  should  proceed  to  other  improve- 
ments. We  find  the  campus  is  in  better  order  and  more 
attractive  than  ever.  The  dignified  old  buildings  have  been 
well  cared  for  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  possible 
to  put  them.  The  whole  plant  is  in  better  shape  than  ever 
before,  but  the  attendance  has  increased  until  it  is  too  large 
for  the  present  buildings  and  equipments. 

A  new  and  larger  Academic  building  is  urgently  needed. 
More  books  are  needed  in  the  library  and  larger  equipments 
in  the  laboratories.  A  new  dormitory,  a  central  heating  and 
power  plant,  extension  of  the  light,  water  and  sanitary  sys- 
tem, and  improved  athletic  facilities — all  of  these  are  greatly 
needed  also  and  must  be  provided  soon. 

We  intend  that  Hampden-Sidney  shall  continue  to  be  a 
"small  college"  for  the  liberal  and  Christian  training  of 
young  men.  But  students  are  crowding  into  it  and  more 
wish  to  come.  As  the  population  increases  and  as  schools 
and  churches  multiply,  more  teachers,  preachers,  and  leaders 
of  all  kinds  will  be  required.  If  Hampden-Sidney  is  to  do 
the  work  for  Virginia  and  the  country  that  is  now  demanded 
of  it,  it  must  have  larger  facilities.  To  provide  this  endow- 
ment and  these  facilities  is  primarily  our  duty. 

Charles  W.m.  Dabney. 


The  Degrees  Conferred 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon : 

James  Baker  Bowers,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va.   (second  honor). 

Charles  Franklin  Hoffman,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  Forman  Kinney,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Paul  Glenwood  Linaweaver,  Hancock,  Md. 

John  Whelan  Luke,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

James  Butler  Moody,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

James  Berry  Organ,  Gladys,  Va. 

David  Robert  Reveley,  Capon  Bridge,  W.  Va. 

Chase  Stuart  Wheatley,  Jr.,  Danville,  Va. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon : 

William  Arthur  Bevacoua,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  (third  honor). 

Edward  Dorsey  Booker,  Halifax,  Va. 

Charles  Woodson  Browning,  Jr.,  Wytheville,  Va. 

Gordon  Clarke,  Richmond,  Va. 

George  Moore  Cootes,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dallam  Goss  Ferneyhough,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fleming  Rich  Hurt,  Jr.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Charles  Gibbs  Johnson,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Archie  Graham  Jones,  Blackstone,  Va. 


Charles  William  Kernan,  Rural  Retreat,  Va. 

Robert  Preston  Lowman,  Covington,  Va. 

John  Flood  Morton,  Jr.,  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Va. 

Winston  Morton,  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Va. 

Edwin  La  Van  Ott,  Staunton,  Va. 

James  Jennincs  Puch,  Madisonville,  Va. 

John  Gibson  Reveley,  Jr.,  Capon  Bridge,  Va. 

Samuel  Landreth  Robinson,  Max  Meadows,  Va. 

Charles  William  Rodgers,  Jr.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Louis  Bell  Stephenson,  Jr.,  Staunton,  Va.  (first  honor). 

Edwin  Harvey  Stover,  Rapid  an,  Va. 

George  May'O  Tabb,  Staunton,  Va. 

Achilles  Lacy  Tynes,  Staunton,  Va. 

Ewell  Van  Buren  Wiley,  Marlinton,  W.  Va. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon: 

Rev.  Arthur  Coleman  Bridgman,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Newport  News,  Va.  For  years  he  has  been 
a  friend  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  having  organized  and 
conducted  a  campaign  for  increasing  endowment.  He  is  a 
most  useful  man  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State  in 
connection  with  the  budget;  and  he  has  contributed  a  son  to 
the  work  in  the  foreign  field. 
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Rev.  Francis  John  Brooke,  Jr.,  born  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  March 
29,  1890;  A.  B.  of  Hampden-Sidney ;  B.  D.  of  U.  T.  S. ;  pas- 
tor of  Gormania,  etc.,  in  Winchester  Presbytery,  1916-21; 
Wytheville,  Va.,  1921 . 

Rev.  Walter  Lapslev  Carson,  born  Sharp's  Wharf,  Va.,  January 
20,  1894;  A.  B.  of  Washington  and  Lee;  B.  D.  of  U.  T.  S.; 
second  lieutenant  in  Air  Service,  June  to  December,  1918; 
pastor  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1919-22,  and  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.,   1922- . 

Rev.  Lowndes  Walthur  Curtis,  born  Limestone  Springs,  S.  C, 
June  15,  1867;  graduate  of  Southwestern  and  of  Princeton 
University,  class  of  1895;  Foreign  Missionary,  Laos,  Northern 
Siam,  1895-1900;  pastor  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Wartrace,  Tenn., 
Hamlet,  N.  C ;  evangelist  in  North  Carolina;  superintendent 
of  Home  Missions  in  Fayetteville,  Macon,  and  East  Hanover 
Presbyteries;  graduate  of  Princeton  Seminary. 


Rev.  John  Riddle  Rosebro,  born  Hampden-Sidney,  Va.,  April  29, 
1874;  A.  B.  of  Hampden-Sidney;  professor  at  Austin  College 
and  at  Fredericksburg  College  to  1911 ;  Home  Missionary, 
pastor  at  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  1913-18;  pastor  at  Hebron,  Va., 
1918-25,   and   at  Bay  View,  1925 . 

Rev.  Hart  Maxev  Smith,  A.  B.  of  Hampden-Sidney,  1894;  For- 
eign Missionary  (under  care  of  Enoree  Presbytery)  in  Soo- 
chow,  China.  Dr.  Smith  has  a  son  now  in  college  here — a 
good  student  and  a  crack  tennis  player.  [Dr.  Smith's  absence 
en  route  to  China  prevents  exact  and  detailed  statement. — Ed.] 


Rev.  Ernest  Trice  Thompson,  born  Texarkana.  Tex.,  July  2,  1894; 

A.  B.    of    Hampden-Sidney;    M.  A.    of    Columbia    University; 

B.  D.  and  Moses  D.  Hoge  Fellow,  U.  T.  S.;  U.  S.  Army  (Ambu- 
ance  Corps,  first  lieutenant,  and  chaplain,  Tenth  French  Army 
Corps,  Base  Hospital,  etc.),  1917-19;  professor  U.  T.  S., 
1924 . 


Rev.  Lowry  Davis,  born  Abbeville,  S.  C,  September  19,  1881;  A.  B. 
of  Southwestern;  M.  A.  of  Columbia  University;  B.  D.  of  U. 
T.  S.;  pastor  of  Palmer  Church,  Greenville,  S.  C,  1908-09; 
Missionary   to  China  since   1909;   author   and  teacher. 

Rev.  H.  Spencer  Edmunds,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  31,  1894; 
A.  B.  of  Westminster ;  M.  A.  of  Princeton  University  and  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  Seminary;  pastor  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  1919-23, 
and  at  Roanoke,  Va.-,  1923 . 

Rev.  James  Burwell  Ficklen,  born  Red  House,  Va.,  Julv  31,  1875; 
A.  B.  of  Hampden-Sidney;  B.  D.  of  U.  T.  S. ;  S.  S.  and  pastor 
at  Rome  and  Lindale,  Ga.,  1901-04;  pastor  of  Inman  Park 
Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1904-16;  at  Covington,  Ga.,  1916-20; 
since  1920  manager  of  Synod  of  Georgia  and  secretary  of 
Synod's  work. 

Rev.  Samuel  Percy  Hawes,  born  Dinwiddie,  Va.,  August  25,  1869; 
A.  B.  of  Hampden-Sidnev ;  pastor  in  Maury  County,  Tenn., 
1893-1911;  in  Lexington,  "Ky.,  1911-17;  in  Spring  Hill,  Tenn., 
1917 . 

Rev.  Thomas  Williamson  Hooper,  Jr.,  born  Selma,  Ala.,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1880;  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  of  Hampden-Sidney;  B.  D.  of 
U.  T.  S. ;  pastor  at  Mitchell's  and  Culpeper,  Va. ;  captain  of 
infantry,  1917-19;  acting  major  in  command  of  Third  Bat- 
talion, 319th  Infantry,  1918;  A.  E.  F.,  1918-19. 

Rev.  Robert  Bowman  Hudson,  born  Dublin,  Va.,  February  9,  1873  ; 
A.  B.  of  Roanoke;  student  of  U.  T.  S.  and  of  Kentucky  Semi- 
nary; pastor  in  Abingdon  and  Greenbrier  Presbyteries;  died 
1926.  (Dr.  J.  B.  Bittinger  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
delivered  to  the  son  the  diploma  which  had  been  awarded  to 
the  father). 

Rev.  Charles  Wilbur  McDanald,  born  Millboro  Springs,  Va.,  May 
30,  1870;  A.  B.  of  Hampden-Sidney;  pastor  at  Iron  Gate,  Va., 
1898-1903  ;  at  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  1905-08,  and  at  Tygarts,  W. 
Va.,  1908-1911;  evangelist  and  Home  Missionary;  superinten- 
dent of  West  Virginia  Synodical  School,  Madison,  W.  Va., 
1920 . 

Rev.  Harry  Havener  Monroe,  member  of  Potomac  Presbytery; 
Foreign  Missionary  in  Takamatsu,  Japan.  Dr.  Monroe  could 
not  be  present  to  receive  his  diploma. 

Rev.  J.  Freeland  Peter,  born  Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1875; 
student  at  Columbian  College,  at  University  of  the  South  at 
Sewanee,  at  Oxford  University,  England;  S.  T.  B.  of  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York;  D.  D.  of  Hampden-Sidney, 
1926;  assistant  at  St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
vicar  of  Epiphany  Chapel,  Washington;  associate  rector  of 
Church  of  the  Epiphany;  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 

Rev.  Charles  Franklin  Rankin,  born  Greensboro,  N.  C,  June  17, 
1869;  student  at  Davidson;  graduate  U.  T.  S.;  pastor  and  S.  S. 
of  various  churches,  1897-1899;  pastor  at  Red  Springs,  N.  C, 
1899-1905;     at    Laurens,    S.    C,    1908-17;     at    Farmville,     Va., 

1917 . 


Rev.  Goodrich  Alexander  Wilson,  Jr.,  born  Mt.  Clinton,  Va., 
July  15,  1887;  A.  B.  of  Hampden-Sidney;  B.  D.  of  U.  T.  S.; 
assistant  pastor,  Petersburg,  Va.,  1912-15;  evangelist  and  pas- 
tor in  Hopewell,  Va.,  1915-17;  pastor  at  Grottoes,  Va.,  1917- 
22,  and  at  Marion,  Va.,  1922 . 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  upon : 


Ex-Governor  William  Alexander  MacCorkle,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D., 
D.  C.  L.     (See  brief  sketch  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

The  other  four  gentlemen  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  are  sons  of  Hampden-Sidney. 

Willis  Henry  Bocock  (1884),  son  of  Rev.  John  H.  and  Sarah  M. 
Bocock,  was  born  at  Halifax,  Va.,  January  4,  1865.  His  aca- 
demic record  is  as  follows:  A.  B.  and  B.  Litt.  of  Hampden- 
Sidney,  1884;  graduate  student  of  University  of  Virginia,  1884- 
85 ;  student  at  University  of  Berlin,  1892-3.  At  Hampden- 
Sidney  he  was  Professor  of  Greek,  1886-9;  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  he  was  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  1S89-94, 
and  has  been  Professor  of  Greek  there  since  1894  and  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  since  1910.  The  University  of  Georgia 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1910  and  Hamp- 
den-Sidney in  1915. 

Alexander  Lee  Bondurant  (1884).  Dr.  Bondurant  is  a  native  of 
Buckingham  County,  Va.,  and  was  born  June  22,  1865.  His 
parents  were  Alexander  J.  and  Emily  (Morrison)  Bondurant. 
After  leaving  Hampden-Sidney — A.  B.,  1884,  and  A.  M.,  1892 
— he  taught  for  a  time;  then  pursued  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Har- 
vard (A.M.  in  1893),  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  Mu- 
nich and  in  Rome.  At  the  University  of  Mississippi  he  has 
been  assistant  professor,  associate  professor,  and  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek;  and  has  been  professor  of  Latin  since  1895. 
He  took  part,  too,  in  various  war  activities,  belonging  to  the 
Army  Educational  Corps  and  being  dean  of  American  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Dijon,  1918-19.  He  has  been  promi- 
nent in  educational  associations,  and  is  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred   by   Mississippi    College. 

J.  Gray  McAllister  (1894)  is  too  well  known  to  all  friends  of 
Hampden-Sidney  to  need  an  introduction.  Born  in  Covington, 
Va.,  November  27,  1872,  he  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  in 
1894  and  at  U.  T.  S.  in  1901,  and  held  the  Hoge  Fellowship, 
1901-02.  Editor,  author,  assistant  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
U.  T.  S.,  pastor  at  Farmville,  Va.,  President  of  Hampden- 
Sidney,  1905-08,  professor  of  English  Bible  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Kentucky,  1909-25,  he  now  holds  the  sa:.,e  posi- 
tion in  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}',  Richmond,  Va.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College  and  by  Centre  College  in  1906. 
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Richard  Lee  Morton  (1910)  is  a  son  of  John  R.  Morton  (1876), 
the  useful  citizen  and  the  good  man,  whose  line  runs  back  to 
the  founders  of  Hampden-Sidney  and  has  furnished  to  the  Col- 
lege faithful  friends  and  stanch  supporters  through  the  years. 
Fifty  years  after  the  father  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
of  Hampden-Sidney,  the  son  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Letters. 
Graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Hampden-Sidney  in  1910, 
he  is  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Harvard  in  1917,  a  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1918,  a  Doctor  of 
Letters  of  his  Alma  Mater  in  1926.  Dr.  Morton  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  History  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
a  scholar  of  rare  attainments  and  an   author  of  promise. 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon : 

John  Hampden  Chamberlayne  Bacby,  son  of  the  distinguished 
Southern  writer,  Dr.  George  W.  Bagby,  and  Lucy  Parke  Cham- 
berlayne, was  born  at  Middleburg,  Va.,  July  20,  1867.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  training  at  the  School  of  Mr.  Thos.  H. 
Norwood  in  Richmond  and  entered  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1885.  He  received  his  M.  A.  (under  the  old  regime)  in 
1888,  his  M.  E.  in  1891,  and  his  Ph.  D  in  1894.  Dr.  Bagby's 
teaching  experience  began  in  1888  in  the  University  School, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  taught  for  two  years.  To  use  the 
fine  phrasing  of  President  Eggleston,  he  is  "The  compiler  of 
the  General  Catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Col-, 
lege,  which  alone  would  be  a  worthy  and  enduring  monument 
to  any  man — a  faithful  member  of  the  Faculty  since  1892." 
(See  Kaleidoscope,  1924.) 


William  Thomas  Sanger,  who  is  now  president  of  one  of  the  great 
daughters  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  which  was  established  and  for  years  operated  under 
Hampden-Sidney's  charter,  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Va., 
September  15,  1885.  He  is  B.  A.  of  Bridgwater  College,  1909; 
M.  A.  Indiana  University,  1910;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark 
University,  1912-13  and  1915;  Ph.D.  Clark  University,  1915. 
He  had  experience  in  elementary  and  high  school  training,  was 
for  some  years  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  of 
Bridgewater  College;  dean,  etc.,  of  State  Teachers'  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  1916-19;  executive  secretary  of  Virginia 
State  Teachers'  Association;  editor  of  Virginia  Journal  of 
Education,  1921-22;  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education, 
1922-25  ;   president  of  Medical  College  of  Virginia   since   1925. 

Henry  McKee  Woods.  Born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  14,  1857, 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edgar  Woods,  founder  of  Pantops  Acad- 
emy, Dr.  Woods  is  a  graduate  of  the  Unviersity  of  Virginia, 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  U.  T.  S.  of  the 
Class  of  1882.  Since  his  ordination  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
China  as  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  His 
work  as  translator  shows  him  to  be  well  in  the  forefront  of 
Chinese  scholars,  the  opus  magnum  being  his  contribution  to 
the  "Chinese  Bible  Encyclopedia"  (based  on  the  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Man- 
darin Revision  Committee  and  author  of  many  articles  on 
Chinese  literature.  Hampden-Sidney  has  rarely  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  a  riper  scholar  or  a  more 
useful  man. 


Churchill  Gibson  Chamberlayne,  son  of  the  gallant  soldier  and 
man  of  letters,  John  Hampden  Chamberlayne,  and  grandson 
of  a  consecrated  Virginia  churchman,  Rev.  Churchill  Gibson, 
D.  D.,  student  at  McCabe's  School  in  Petersburg;  B.  A.  of  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1901,  and  graduate  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  1904;  Ph.D.  of  Halle-Wittenburg,  1906; 
deacon,  priest,  missionary;  "distinguished  as  a  scholar,  with 
marked  gifts  as  a  teacher  and  school  administrator,  founder 
and  principal  of  St.  Christopher's  School,  Richmond,  Va." 

William  Lee  Estes.  Texas-born  and  partly  Virginia-bred,  Judge 
Estes  combines  the  good  elements  of  both  civilizations.  Born 
in  Boston,  Texas,  October  18,  1870,  he  completed  his  prepara- 
tory training  at  the  Wytheville  (Va.)  Military  Academy,  grad- 
uated at  Hampden-Sidney  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  1891,  and 
at  the  University  of  Texas  as  a  Bachelor  of  Law  in  1S93.  He 
settled  in  Texarkana  for  the  practice  of  law  in  1894  and  has 
ever  since  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  home  town 
and  of  the  State.  General  counsel  for  the  Texarkana  and 
Fort  Smith  Railway  Company,  one  time  president  of  the  Texas 
Bar  Association,  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association', 
U.  S.  District  Judge  (since  1920)  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Texas,  Judge  Estes  is  recognized  the  country  over  as  a  man 
of  gifts  and  power  and  force.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma 
Chi  Fraternity,  a  Mason,  and   an  Elk. 

James  Noah  Hillman,  president  of  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
was  born  at  Coeburn,  Wise  County,  Va.,  November  6,  1883. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  (A.  B., 
1903,  and  A.M.,  1909),  and  has  been  engaged  in  school  work 
since  his  graduation.  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, 1905-09 — and  during  that  period  also  instructor  in 
the  College — he  was  made  superintendent  of  schools  in  Wise 
County  in  1909,  and  held  that  position  until  1917,  when  he  was 
chosen  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education. 
This  office  he  resigned  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Emory  and 
Henry  College.  Dr.  Hillman  holds  membership  in  various  edu- 
cational associations  and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  upon : 

Frank  Stoddert  Johns,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  born  in  Bucking- 
ham County,  Va.,  1884;  A.  B.  of  Hampden-Sidney,  1908;  M.  D. 
of  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  Sc.  D.  of  Hampden-Sidney, 
1926;  Surgeon  at  Johnston-Willis  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  Me- 
morial and  Allied  Hospitals  in  Richmond,  Va. ;  Associate  in 
Surgery  in  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  author  and  lecturer 
on  surgical  subjects. 

H.  G.  Shirley,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D.,  born  Summit  Point,  W.  Va.,  October 
28,1874;  C.  E.  Virginia  Military  Institute;  Sc  D.  of  University 
-of  Maryland  and  of  Hampden-Sidney,  1926;  commandant  Hor- 
ner Military  School;  engineer  with  N.  Y.  Central;  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  with  W.  Va.  Central  R.  R. ;  with  B.  &  O. ; 
county  engineer  of  Baltimore  County,  Md.;  chief  engineer  State 
Roads  Commission,  Md.;  secretary  of  Federal  Highway  Coun- 
cil; member  Highway  Transport  Committee,  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense;  chairman  of  State  Highway  Commission  of 
Virginia. 

Robert  Bell  Woodworth,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  born  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  April  28,  1868;  A.  B.  Hampden-Sidney,  1886;  stu- 
dent U.  T.  Seminary,  1889-91;  pastor  Duffields,  W.  Va.,  1891- 
92;  A.M.  Princeton,  1893;  civil  engineer,  W.  Va.  Central; 
draftsman  for  various  manufacturing  companies,  1893-97;  en- 
gineer and  inventor  with  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  1897-1921; 
editor  of  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  technical  publications;  ad- 
vertising manager  and  sales  statistician  of  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, 1917-1921;  author  of  numerous  articles  in  engineering 
periodicals  and  of  many  papers  read  before  technical  associa- 
tions; member  of  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers,  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  of 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  of  Engineers'  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  of  Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute, 
of  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America,  of  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
way Club   and   Pittsburgh   Advertising  Club,   etc. 
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The  Class  of  1876 


First  and  last  this  class  totaled  thirty-one,  though  only 
ten  graduated  as  Bachelors  of  Arts.  So  far  as  known,  one 
was  a  teacher,  one  was  an  engineer,  three  were  lawyers,  three 
were  farmers,  three  were  business  men,  five  were  physicians, 
and  eight  were  preachers. 

In  addition  to  the  items  of  information  contained  in  the 
Alumni  Catalogue,  it  may  be  useful  to  set  down  the  follow- 
ing facts.  The  first  honor  was  awarded  to  Peyton  Harrison 
Hoge,  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  President  of 
Hampden-Sidney,  1807-1820.  The  second  honor  man  was 
Frank  Irving  Thornton,  son  of  Colonel  John  T.  Thornton 
(1842) — lawyer,  orator,  patriot.  The  third  honor  was  di- 
vided between  William  E.  Cave  and  William  Chinn,  inse- 
parable friends  in  college  and  seminary. 

At  the  recent  Sesqui-Centennial  Commencement,  only  four 
reprseentatives  of  the  class  were  present — Dr.  W.  C.  Camp- 
bell, pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Roanoke,  Va. ;  Rev.  William  Chinn,  "Bishop"  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Warrenton,  Va. ;  William  C.  Herndon, 
lawyer  and  judge  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Hoge, 
author  and  preacher  of  Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 

A  brief  record  of  many  of  the  other  members  of  the  class 
may  be  found  in  the  Alumni  Catalogue.  Some  of  the  others 
have  not  reported  to  the  college  officials  for  a  long  time  and 
have  been  "lost." 

Rev.  William  E.  Cave,  after  serving  his  church  in  Padu- 
cah,  Ky..  for  more  than  a  generation,  died  full  of  years  and 
honors. 

Rev.  C.  V.  Cavitt  died  in  Sanford,  N.  C,  September  6, 
1923. 

Rei'.  J.  W.  Graybill,  teacher  and  physician  as  well  as 
preachei,  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  28,   1912. 

Hugh  Carrington  Grigsby,  in  whom  many  lines  of  illus- 
trious ancestry  converged,  died  at  "Edgehill,"  Charlotte 
County,  Va.,  March  25,  1909. 

Thomas  P.  Hav,  a  useful  minister,  died  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  March  4,  1921. 

W.  F.  Howe,  sheriff  and  judge,  died  at  Elizaville,  Ky., 
December  24,  1924. 

Don  McPhail,  the  gifted  physician,  died  in  the  Tucker 
Sanitarium,  Richmond,  Va.,  March  10,  1920. 

John  R.  Morton,  useful  citizen,  trusted  servant  of  the 
people,  Presbyterian  elder,  who  sent  four  sons  to  his  Alma 
Mater — died  at  "Falkland,"  near  Meherrin,  Va.,  Januarv 
9,  1923. 

Louis  Rawlings,  who  in  modern  parlance  would  be  called 
a  "realtor,"  died  in  Wilson,  N.  C,  February  20,  1909. 

A  picture,  presented  to  the  College  by  Judge  Herndon, 
shows  the  graduates  and  the  faculty  of  that  June  day  long 
ago.  Of  this  faculty,  all  but  one  have  gone  to  their  reward. 
Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson,  the  embodiment  of  conscientiousness 
and  justice,  was  president.  Around  him  were  L.  L.  Holla- 
day,  the  brilliant  man  and  genial  friend;  Delaware  Kem- 
per, the  fearless  soldier;  Walter  Blair,  the  finished  scholar; 
Addison  Hoge,  one  of  America's  great  teachers,  whose  bow 
still  abides  in  strength. 

Of  this  class,  but  few  survive.  Fifty  years  bring  many 
changes. 

W.  H.  Whiting.  Jr. 


Memories  of  Long-  Ago 

By  George  J.  Ramsey,  A.  M.,  LL.D.  (78) 

[Read  at  the  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1S78,  Hampden-Sid- 
ney College,  during  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Commencement.] 


We  have  come,  dear  Alma  Mater, 

This  glad  hour  to  celebrate; 
We,  who  formed  the  class  of  classes 

In  the  year  of  seventy-eight. 

We  have  come,  beneath  thy  shadow, 

To  renew  our  youth  awhile. 
And  forget  those  solemn  poses 

Which  so  long  have  cramped  our  style. 

Though  there  be  some  time-marks  on  us, 
What  are  years  among  us  friends  ? 

Age  is  measured  by  one's  feeling, 
Not  a  number  that  ascends. 

If  Judge  Watkins'  head's  now  ivory, 
We  had  known  that  long  ago ; 

With  our  bishops,  Tom  and  Kensey,* 
Blondined  hair  is  just  for  show. 

If  Jack  Reynolds  sports  a  moustache, 
It  means  he  still  hopes  to  wed ; 

If  Frank  Harwood's  girth's  extended, 
It's  just  proof  he's  been  well  fed. 

If  old  "Cuffy,"  once  a  scrapper, 
Now  looks  wholly  sanctified, 

You  just  punch  his  solar  plexus, 
And  you'll  see  his  "old  boy"  side. 

Though  Bill  Hagan  moves  more  slowly, 
And  with  stately,  measured  tread, 

It's  because  he  is  a  parson, 

Not  because  his  feet  are  lead. 

So  these  outward  signs  serve  only 
Just  to  camouflage  that  boy, 

Whose  bright  spirit  dwelling  in  us 
Makes  this  gathering  such  a  joy. 

For  we  still  recount  with  gusto 
How  our  water  battles  raged, 

How  old  Doctor's  hams  were  rescued, 
How  we  once  a  duel  staged.! 

How  we  took  our  best  girls  walking, 
How  we  courted  by  the  spring, 

How  we  tried  with  Roman  candles 
Ev'ry  Seminite  to  sting. 

Yet  our  youthful  spirits  cling  not 

Merely  to  our  escapades, 
Nor  to  memories  more  tragic 

Like  Buck  Addie's  awful  grades ; 
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For  we  would  be  ingrate  truly 
To  the  "Spirit  of  the  Hill" 

If  her  high  ideals  of  honor 

Did  not  draw  us  upward  still. 

We  heard  naught  of  "Social  Service"- 
This  was  not  a  slogan  then — 

But  lives  lived  for  God  and  duty 
Made  us  feel  we  must  be  men. 


Hail,  thrice  hail,  then,  Alma  Mater, 
Nobly  thou  didst  do  thy  part ! 

May  thy  teachings  hid  within  us 
Still  inspire  each  filial  heart! 

And  while  Time  lasts,  on  thy  altars 
May  the  fires  of  Truth  burn  bright 

And  thy  sons  with  flaming  torches 
Lead  the  way  toward  life  and  right. 


vious  was  served,  and  speeches  that  moved  the  hearers  like 
those  of  Demosthenes  of  old  lasted  far  into  the  night.  At 
the  banquet  we  welcomed  among  our  guests  our  beloved  pre- 
ceptor, Dr.  H.  C.  Brock,  and  the  following  "girls  of  '92" 
who  were  present  at  the  graduating  commencement  of  the 
class:  Mrs.  D.  P.  Halsey,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lacy,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Henneman,  Misses  Annie  Belle  Martin,  Jennie  M.  Tabb, 
Addie,  Susie,  and  Emma  Venable.  Altogether  the  class  re- 
union of  old  '92  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  its  loyal  mem- 
bers and  revived  for  them  precious  memories  that  they  treas- 
ure beyond  rubies. 

"The  springs  of  youth  may  slacken  and  the  sun 

Find  no  more  lauqhinq  lustre  to  relume 
Where  once  the  sunlight  and  the  spring  seemed  one. 

But  not  on  heart  or  soul  may  time  or  doom 
Cast  aught  of  pain  or  lower  ivith  aught  of  gloom 

If  past  and  future  hope  and  memory  be 
Ringed  round  with  love,  fast  bound  and  free, 

As  all  the  world  is  girdled  with  the  sea." 


*Rev.  Thomas  S.  Forbes,  third  honor  man  of  the  ilass. 
Rev.  Kensey  Johns  Hammond,  first  honor  man. 
t.J.  R.  McMurran  vs.  Billy  Madison. 


The  Class  of  1920 


The  Reunion  of  the 
Class  of  1892 

By  Judge  Don  P.  Halsey 

The  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  '92  was  one  of  the  most  en 
joyable  features  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  to  those  members 
of  the  class  who  were  able  to  attend. 

Quite  a  representative  gathering  of  the  members  was  pres- 
ent, and  when  they  assembled  in  one  of  their  old  classrooms 
on  the  First  Passage,  both  smiles  and  tears  "sprang  from  the 
heart  and  gathered  to  the  eyes,  in  thinking  of  the  days  that 
are  no  more." 

Those  who  attended  the  reunion  were  representatives  of 
life's  various  vocations:  J.  A.  Arbuckle  and  John  P.  Clark 
are  doctors;  H.  B.  Hawes  and  James  P.  Lancaster  are  busi- 
ness men;  Don  P.  Halsey  and  James  P.  Hart  represent  the 
law;  C.  M.  Chumbley,  J.  E.  Cook,  L.  F.  Harper,  and  J. 
W.  Lacy  wear  "the  cloth" ;  M.  B.  Dickinson  and  J.  E.  Wil- 
liams are  teachers. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Chumbley  was  elected  president  of  the  class; 
Rev.  L.  F.  Harper  was  re-elected  vice-president.  A  reunion 
was  ordered  for  Commencement,   1932. 

Suitable  memorials  to  those  who  had  passed  away  were 
read  by  surviving  members  of  the  class.  (These  memorials 
will  appear  later  in  pamphlet  form. — Ed.)  Much  time  was 
spent  in  recalling  the  happy  days  of  that  golden  era  when  we 
were  yoked  together  as  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  red-blooded, 
high-minded,  noble-spirited  young  men  that  ever  grappled 
with  the  problems  of  Mathematics  and  Language  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  or  elsewhere. 

After  the  exercises  of  the  Literary  Societies  were  over  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  class  repaired  to  the  old  Steward's 
Hall,  where  a  banquet  that  would  have  made  Lucullus  en- 


(II  ith  Apologies  to  a  Member  of  the  Class) 

A  few  of  the  Class  of  1920  gathered  for  a  reunion  ban- 
quet at  the  Weyanoke  Hotel — Farmville's  justly  famous  hos- 
telry— on  the  night  of  June  7th.  Those  present  were  John 
Pryor  Atkinson,  ex-soldier,  teacher  and  useful  citizen  of  Din- 
widdie  County,  Va. ;  John  Cunningham,  the  same  clear 
thinker  and  gifted  as  of  yore  with  grace  of  diction,  who  has 
been  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  task  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  lot  of  those  of  impaired  sight;  John  Bell  Henneman, 
the  genial  friend  and  polished  gentleman,  who  holds  high 
place  in  banking  circles  in  New  York's  "madding  crowd"; 
William  Old,  courteous  and  unassuming  as  when  a  boy, 
though  as  junior  partner  of  the  law-firm  of  Drewry  and  Old 
he  catches  reflected  prestige  from  a  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  J.  Barrye  Wall,  a  leader- 
in  his  home  town  and  one  of  Prince  Edward's  most  promi- 
nent men  and  editor  of  the  Farmville  Herald — a  publication 
of  which  one  of  his  old  teachers  has  frequently  been  heard 
to  say:  "It  is  the  best  county  paper  in  Virginia"  ;  Don  War- 
ren, one  of  Hampden-Sidney's  best-known  athletes,  "straight 
as  a  string"  when  a  student,  who  now  is  a  trusted  official 
of  the  Stratton-Warren  Hardware  Company  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  a  man  in  business  showing  the  same  high  qualities 
which  were  so  marked  in  his  conduct  in  the  classroom  and 
on  the  gridiron  and  the  diamond;  Frank  Nat  Watkins,  who 
strayed  from  the  fold  after  his  Freshman  year,  but  who — 
for  all  that — is  a  most  lovable  fellow  and  gives  bright  prom- 
ise of  a  useful  and  successful  career. 

We  shall  remember  that  evening,  enlivened  by  "Bill" 
Old's  droll  fun  and  mellowed  by  John  Cunningham's  woo- 
ing of  the  lyric  Muse.  We  missed  the  boys  who  could  not 
meet  with  us — those  friends  who  shared  our  trials  and  our 
joys.  We  look  forward,  however,  to  a  full  reunion  in  the 
years  to  come,  for  we  know  that  the  love  of  our  common 
mother  and  the  memories  of  youth's  happy  days  have  knit 
our  souls  together  as  with  hooks  of  steel. 


Hampden -Sidney  and  the  Preparatory  Schools 


*•«* 


VIRGINIA  has  always  been  famed  for  its  private 
academies  for  boys.  Since  the  early  days  she  has 
never  failed  to  have  a  number  of  these  schools  which 
trained  her  sons  for  the  universities  or  for  business  life. 
These  institutions  were  the  foundation  of  the  liberal  edu- 
cation which  characterized  the  men  of  the  Old  South. 
In  fact,  until  public  high  schools  were  established  in  recent 
years,  the  entire  higher  educational  system  was  based  on 
these  academies.  Founded  by  single  scholars,  or  a  small 
group  of  scholars,  and  conducted  as  private  institutions, 
many  of  these  excellent  schools  ceased  to  exist,  or  were  con- 
tinued only  a  short  time,  after  the  death  of  their  founders. 
Their  reputation  having  rested  on  the  scholarship  and 
character  of  their  eminent  masters  and  having  no  endow- 
ments, it  was  difficult  to  maintain  them. 

Since  the  public  high  schools  have  introduced  so  many  new 
studies  in  their  courses  to  the  detriment  of  the  old  academic 
training,  these  classical  academies  are  more  needed  than  ever. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  these  private 
classical  academies  have  now  been  endowed  and  established 
on  a  basis  that  will  enable  them  to  continue  to  give  our  youth 
the  old  training  and  that  others  of  this  type  have  been 
founded  by  the  churches,  which  will  see  that  they  are  main- 
tained. 

Hampden-Sidney,  having  always  believed  in  this  type  of 
school,  is  glad  to  learn  from  their  distinguished  masters  that 
it  has  contributed  something  to  their  permanence  and  suc- 
cess. The  testimony  of  three  of  the  most  distinguished  mas- 
ters of  these  private  academies  in  Virginia  to  the  service  of 
Hampden-Sidney  in  supplying  teachers  for  them  and  in  main- 
taining the  standards  of  the  liberal  education  have  recently 
come  to  our  attention.  It  gives  the  alumni  great  pleasure 
to  publish  the  following  statements  from  Captain  W.  Gor- 
don McCabe,  Professor  John  P.  McGuire,  and  Dr.  C.  G. 
Chamberlayne. 


Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe 

The  Memoirs  of  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  by  Mr. 
W.  Armistead  Gordon,  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  all  Vir- 
ginians and  Southerners,  but  especially  to  those  interested  in 
education.  Though  only  the  "headmaster"  of  a  "fitting 
school,"  as  he  modestly  called  himself  and  his  academy,  Cap- 
tain McCabe  was  for  some  forty  years  the  leading  educator 
in  Virginia.  Scholar,  teacher,  soldier,  and  Christian  gentle- 
man, as  principal  of  this  school  and  as  a  "visitor"  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  he  exerted  a  profound  influence  in 
shaping  the  lives  of  the  ablest  men  in  Virginia  and  the  South 


of  our  time.  Every  friend  of  Hampden-Sidney  will  be 
deeply  interested,  therefore,  in  what  he  said  about  this  old 
college  in  a  letter  written  in  1906.     Captain  McCabe  wrote: 

I  have  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for  judging  fairly  the 
work  done  by  this  fine  old  college.  For  six  and  thirty  years  I  was 
headmaster  of  one  of  the  largest  fitting-schools  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  for  many  years  I  was  a'  member  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  being  Chairman  of  the  "Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  Schools  and  Courses  of  Instruction"  in 
that  institution  during  the  whole  time  of  my  service  as  a  "Visitor" 
or  Trustee. 

Though  the  majority  of  my  pupils  went  direct  from  me  to 
the  University,  many  of  them  entered  Hampden-Sidney  and  there 
graduated.  Watching  their  college  careers  narrowly  and  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  them,  I  was  thus  enabled  to  form  an  intimate 
judgment  as  to  the  solidity  and  honesty  of  the  instruction  given 
there  and  the  influence  of  the  college  on  the  development  of  char- 
acter. Scarcely  less  intimate  was  the  opinion  I  was  enabled  to 
form  while  a  "Visitor"  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  young  men,  not  my  pupils,  who 
came  to  that  institution   after  graduating  at  Hampden-Sidney. 

My  emphatic  opinion,  based  on  such  intimate  knowledge,  was 
then,  and  is  now,  that  in  solidity  of  instruction,  in  high  moral  tone 
and  in  ennobling  influences  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  its 
students,  Hampden-Sidney  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  foremost 
of  the  "small  colleges"  in  this  country. 

I  should  rejoice  to  see  a  large  proportion  of  our  minor  col- 
leges utterly  perish  from  the  earth.  They  are  a  persistent  men- 
ace to  sound  education.  Their  vaunted  courses  of  instruction  are 
pinch-beck  shams,  their  professors  educational  quacks,  their  de- 
grees the  brand  of  sciolism. 

But  the  old-fashioned  smaller  college  of  honest  teaching,  sim- 
ple life  and  high  traditions  (of  which  Williams  College  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Hampden-Sidney  in  Virginia  are  such  conspicuous 
types)  is  one  of  the  most  priceless  assets  of  the  nation — a  posses- 
sion to  be  cherished  and  fostered  by  every  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
man  and  woman  keenly  interested  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual,   upifting  of  the   whole   country. 

All  honor  to  our  public-spir'ted  men  of  wealth,  who  give  lib- 
erally of  their  means  to  provide  adequate  endowment  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  great  universities,  whose  necessities  become  more 
imperious  as  the  bounds  of  knowledge  widen.  But  for  the  great 
body  of  our  young  men,  who  are  eager  for  a  liberal  education,  yet 
who  do  not  aspire  to  become  specialists,  the  small  college,  or  small 
university,  does  a  work  in  moulding  and  developing  character,  in 
addition  to  giving  solid  instruction,  that  our  great  universities, 
with  their  four  or  five  thousand  students,  cannot,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give. 

Such  work  Hampden-Sidney  has  long  done  and  is  still  doing. 
The  young  man  who  breathes  that  atmosphere  of  "plain  living  and 
high  thinking"  for  four  years  comes  out  of  such  a  college  saturated 
w.th  something  far  more  precious  than  the  mere  "learning  of  the 
schools" — an  abiding  sense  of  personal  honor  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility, of  moral  obligation,  of  the  imperious  claims  of  his 
community,  his  state,  and  his  country  that  he,  as  an  educated  gen- 
tleman, should  set  to  his  less-favored  fellows  a  consistent  example 
of  high  civic  and  social  virtue.  The  great  majority  of  young  men, 
so  trained  and  nurtured,  may,  perhaps,  be  little  heard  of,  outside 
their  immediate  communities,  but,  none  the  less,  they  constitute  the 
true  "body  politic,"  the  real  backbone  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  our  country  must  look,  in  the  present  and  future,  as  in 
the  past,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  real  "American  spirit,"  of 
those  high  and  homely  virtues  that  form  the  only  solid  basis  on 
which  to  rear  the  fabric  of  free  and  enlightened  government  that 
shall  endure. 
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JOHN'    P.    McGuiRE 

The  McGuire's  University  School  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
has  for  many  years  trained  boys  for  the  universities  and  for 
useful  positions  and  has  become  an  established  institution  in 
Virginia.  Mr.  John  P.  McGuire  is  the  second  generation 
of  eminent  scholars  to  direct  this  noted  school.  In  a  letter 
of  July  16,  1926,  he  writes: 

During  the  past  sixty  years  many  graduates  of  Hampden-Sid- 
ney  College  have  been  employed  as  instructors  in  this  school, — we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  two  during  the  session  just  closed. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  these  young  gentlemen  that  certainly 
during  the  forty-five  years  of  which  I  can  speak  with  intimate 
personal  knowledge,  and  no  doubt  during  the  whole  of  that  sixty 
years,  they  have  been,  without  exception,  men  of  exemplary  habits 
and  high  character,  thoroughly  prepared  to  handle  their  subjects, 
faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  entirely 
satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

A  young  man  applying  for  a  position  in  this  school  can  have 
no  better  recommendation  than  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College  and  is  recommended  by  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  that  institution. 


Dr.  C.  G.  Ciiamberlayne 

The  St.  Christopher's  School,  also  of  Richmond,  is  a  newer 
school,  but  has  already  established  itself  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  education  in  Virginia  and  the  South.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Chamberlayne,  the  headmaster  of  this  school,  wrote  on  July 
19,  1926,  the  following  about  Hampden-Sidney : 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  at  St.  Christopher's  School  we  have 
never  been  without  one  or  more  representatives  of  Hampden-Sidney 
College  on  our  Faculty;  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  never  be  with- 
out one,  for  I  have  been  peculiarly  impressed  by  the  graduates  of 
this  old  institution  on  account  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  intel- 
lectual training  and  the  conscientiousness  displayed  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  At  the  present  time  the  head  of  our 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  our  Director  of  Athletics  are 
alumni  of  Hampden-Sidney.  We  should  find  it  hard  to  do  with- 
out either  of  these  gentlemen. 

Recently,  upon  the'r  graduation  from  St.  Christopher's,  two  of 
our  boys  entered  Hampden-Sidney  College.  They  are  both  doing 
exceptionally  well  there,  and  both  are  enthusiastic  members  of  the 
student  body.  There  is  evidently  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Hampden-Sidney  that  inspires  men  to  work.  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  this  thing  is  the  direct  contact  which  from  the  beginning 
of  his  course  there  the  student  at  Hampden-Sidney  has  with  old 
and  tried  teachers.  It  may  well  be  that  a  long  list  of  sub-profes- 
sors, assistants,  and  instructors  looks  well  in  a  college  catalogue, 
but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  a  much  greater  advantage 
to  a  young  man  to  be  able  to  study  directly  under  men  of  mature 
age  and  ripe  experience.  Th!s  advantage  even  the  freshmen  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College  have. 

Another  distinct  advantage  that  the  men  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College  enjoy  results  from  a  limited  number  of  students  in  the 
institution.  At  Hampden-Sidney  a  man  is  not  lost  in  the  crowd 
as  he  can  be,  and  often  is,  at  the  universities  and  larger  colleges 
of  our  country. 

Alumni  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  Alma  Mater — proud  of  it  on  account  of  its  age  and  asso- 
ciations, and  proud  of  it  as  well  because  having  been  founded  for 
a  high  purpose  (the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  men),  it 
has,  in  spite  of  educational  fads  innumerable  and  discouragements 
not  a  few,  steadily  maintained  that  purpose  throughout  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its  honorable  and  useful  life. 


Athletic  Outlook 


Preliminary  football  practice  at  Hampden-Sidney  will  start 
Wednesday,  September  1st,  as  announced  by  Coach  Charles 
A.  Bernier  today. 

The  following  men  will  be  invited  to  the  training  camp: 
Captain  Adkins,  Turley,  Bunts,  Morrison,  Avers,  Roberts, 
Myles,  Worden,  McLaughlin,  Simmerman,  Nance,  Alexan- 
der, Blanton,  Carter,  Crawford,  Sheppard,  Biggs,  Dudley, 
Hudson,  Brinser,  Hardy,  Jones,  C,  Jones,  G,  Edmunds, 
Lyons,  Palmer,  Richardson,  Montgomery,  Jett.  Ten  new 
men  will  be  asked  to  report,  swelling  the  squad  to  thirty- 
eight  men. 

The  loss  of  Clarke,  Stover,  Hamilton,  Reveley  is  a  blow 
to  the  squad,  but  the  greatest  concern  is  felt  over  the  possible 
loss  of  several  regulars  who  failed  to  make  the  strict  academic 
requirements.  Captain  Adkins  has  been  attending  summer 
school  and  has  placed  himself  in  line  for  his  degree,  while 
several  of  the  other  ineligibles  have  worked  hard  to  pass 
the  fall  examinations.  The  strong  line  of  last  season  will 
be  somewhat  shot  with  two  fine  guards  like  Stover  and  Clarke 
gone,  but  Nance,  Blanton,  and  Alexander  should  fill  in  the 
gaps  creditably.  If  Red  Richardson  and  Squat  Palmer  re- 
turn another  fast  back  field  will  grace  Death  Valley.  Rich- 
ardson is  the  fleetest  back  in  Virginia  and  Palmer  is  the  best 
open  field  man  Bernier  has  developed  in  years.  Both  would 
be  missed  in  other  sports  should  they,  fail  to  return.  Rich- 
ardson captained  the  Tiger  track  squad  of  last  season  and 
Palmer  was  the  mainspring  in  the  offense  of  the  baseball 
squad. 

The  schedule  is  the  heaviest  and  most  extensive  ever  as- 
signed a  Tiger  team.  Virginia  is  again  the  curtain  raiser 
with  the  tough  Tech  team  at  Blacksburg  in  the  second  tilt. 
Davidson  and  Florida,  in  Charlotte  and  Tampa,  respectively, 
will  make  the  Garnet  and  Gray  eleven  feel  that  they  are  in 
pretty  fast  company.  The  Florida  game  will  be  played  in 
Tampa,  after  making  a  fine  showing  against  the  Alligators 
in  Gainesville  last  season.  University  of  Richmond  is  met 
at  Mayo  Island.  Another  strong  opponent  added  to  the 
schedule  for  Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  Marshall  College  out- 
fit of  Huntington,  W.  Va.    The  schedule  follows: 

September  25 — Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

October  2— V.  P.  I.,  Blacksburg. 

October  9 — Randolph-Macon,    Hampden-Sidney. 

October  16 — Lynchburg,  Hampden-Sidney. 

October  23 — Roanoke,  Salem. 

October  30— Elon,  Elon,  N.  C. 

November  6 — Davidson,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

November  13 — Richmond,  Richmond. 

November  20 — Florida,  Tampa,  Fla. 

November  25 — Marshall,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

(Signed)     Chas.  A.  Bernier. 


Lest  you  forget,  sign  Application  Blank  at  once 
and  mail  it  to  the  Alumni  Secretary, 
Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 
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